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FRIDAY, OCTOBER 15. 


The Elevation of the Outer Rail on Curves. 


We give below an interesting debate on the elevation of 
the outer rail on curves, taken from the official report of the 
late convention of the International Road-Masters’ Associa- 
tion: 

The PresipENt.—The next question for discussion is Arti- 
cle 9, ‘** The elevation of curves.” 

Mr. SHANKS.—My system of elevation is governed by the 
rate of speed. I usually get in about three-fourths of an inch 
to a degree, to reach a certain number of de; , and then 
made it less tc a degree. Where the speed is faster, as for 
passenger trains, I think it is necessary to have a high track. 

Mr. Burnetrt.—Would it not be better in many cases to 
reduce the speed than to increase the elevation ? 

Mr. SHanks.—It might be, but you are aware that when 
trains are a little behind time they do not like to slack up 
much. However, I should think it better to reduce the 
speed, if possible, than to increase the elevation beyond a 
certain point; and my opinion would be that when you get 
sharper than an eight degree curve, it would be better to 
reduce the speed rather than increase the elevation. About 
four and one-half inches is what I use on my curves. On an 
eight degree curve I would pérmit a speed of 40 to 45 miles 
an hour. We commence our elevation at about three hun- 
dred feet from the point of the curve for an eight degree 
curve. Of course, as your degrees lessen it is not necessary 
to go out so far, 

Mr. Burnett.—If you had a curve on your track in good 
shape that you wished to increase the elevation on, circum- 
stances requiring it, would you prefer to elevate the outer 
rail or depress the inner rail. 

Mr. SHanxs.—If my curve was depressed in the start 
from carrying the outside rail on the same height on my 
curve as the tangeut is, it might be well to raise the outside. 
My theory is to depress the inside rail on approaching the 
curve, and if it was raised a half an inch there is not enough 
of it so you would feel it. 

Mr. Burnett.—For instance, then, if you had a straight 
track, and you wished to break it at a point and make a 
curve, instead of elevating the outer rail, you would suggest 
that it would be better to dig down and depress the ner 
rail ? 

Mr. SHANKS.—Yes, sir; because your train would take 
the curve easier, I think. It isa well-known fact where you 
begin to elevate a track for the curve, a wheel will take the 
high rail. Then you have only to overcome the sway uf the 
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car. 

Mr. Burnett.—What would be the difference, in your 
opinion, in starting the curve if you commenced the eleva- 
tion at 300 ft. from it with a gradual raise until you struck 
your tangent or passed it by raising the outside rail? What 
would be the difference whether you commenced there and 
raised that outer rail nicely, or whether you left the outer 
rail as if was and dug down for the inner one ¢ 

Mr, SHANKS.—It is my opinion it would sway the car 
more in striking the curve to elevate the outer rail than to 

depress the inner one, and bring the curve on the same 
grade as the tangent. 

Mr. Burnett.—How much difference do you consider 
there would be in the cost of lowering or depressing the 
inner rail and raising the outer rail ¢ 

Mr. SHanks.—It would be four times greater to depress 
it if your road was all in good shape. If I only had to raise 
the rail one-half inch or so I seul, do it on the outer side, 
because the expense would be so much less than on the other 
side. 

Mr. Burnett.—If you had elevated the outer rail, and you 
wished to lessen the elevation an inch, would you depress 
the outer rail or raise the inner ? 

Mr. SuHanxs.—I would bring up the inner rail. 

Mr. Harpy.—What is poe idea of equally dividing it ¢ 

Mr. Suanxs.—I have done that sometimes. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG.—Suppose you had set the stakes giving 
you the proper height in the centre of your track, would you 
not be governed by taking half and half ? 

Mr. SHanks.—No, I think not. 

Mr. SPAULDING.—I did not know that I should have much 
to say about the elevation of curves, but I will tell you how 
I fix them. Mr. Shanks did not tell you how he has fixed 
his road. He only told you what his idea was. It is my 
opinion that his inside rail is level with the tangent point, 
but I am not certain; at any rate ours are. We elevate the 
outside rail, and I think that any of you road-masters that 
ride on a train that runs from 40 to miles an bour and 
strikes a curve where the inside is level with the tangent and 
the outside rail raised, the inside of that car won’t seem to 
us settled any, but as if it has gone upon the high rail. I 
never have experimented on lowering the inside rail. I am 
not certain how i* is worked, 

Mr. Harpy.—How is it on the state road ? 

Mr. SPAULDING.—Elevated from the outside. 

Mr. Burnett.—About what elevation would you consider 
the limit for any speed—if your elevation was not enough 
reducing the speed—for say 40 miles an hour ?@ 

Mr, SPAULDING.—We have a curve elevated to five inches, 
The double track, down grades, we give an inch more than 
we would the up-grade track. 

Mr. Burnert.—If they should put on a train on the track 
to run 60 miles an hour, and it required two or three 
more inches elevation, would you recommend to elevate the 
curve or slacken speed. 

Mr. SPAULDING.—I should slacken the speed. I think the 
state road had some seven or eight inches, and I was in- 
formed it was reduced to about five inches. Ithink we have 
no more than five inches on the Fitchburg road, that is on 
the 4 ft. 814 in. gauge, the standard gauge. 

Mr. Harpy.--I believe your road has so much double- 
track, and there is one question I would like to put—-would 
you make any difference on the trains running east and 
west; would you make any difference in the east or west end 
in changing? In going off the curve would you take the 
same distance for the change ? 

Mr. SPAULDING.--We would run off a longer rate than we 
ranon. We wouldrun 300 ft. for sjx inches in ruaning 
on, and run off from 300 to 400 ft, for the same distance. 

Mr. Canir¥.—Why would you make that difference ? 

Mr. SPAULDING.—I think the motion of the train would 
be more steady running off gradually, 

Mr. ARMSTRONG.—Would you consider it safe for freight 
trains at a speed from 10 to 80 miles an hour to elevate more 
than six inches ? ; 

Mr. SPAULDING.~-I should think it safe from the fact that 
they run many freights over the Tunnel , andl am 
yo tec they + somne wpwere of > ges they oe ve, 

reight trains, and ran at aslow speed ; m t 
fact I should not think it unsafe, ™” , 





Mr. ARMSTRONG.—-Do you consider that an engine will 
pull as many cars over a curve, atarate of speed of 10 to 15 
miles an hour, proper elevation, six inch elevation, as one of 
two inches elevation ? 

Mr. SPAULDING.—I should think it would. 

Mr. Patcu.—We only have one rule to go by, and have 
stuck to that. We elevate the outside of the curve, in fact I 
never_saw a road where it was not done in this way. We 
elevate our curves to suit the riding of the train. I experi- 
ment some, and if a train don’t ride good, I find it out and 
generally put in more elevation; 4!¢ inches is the extent of 
any elevation on our main line. There is no place on our 
road butj;what we run 50 milesan hour. On a 5!¢ degree 
curve, but outside of the yard, it has a 4'¢ in. elevation; 
in fact I timed our train the other night, and we ran three miles 
in 3 min. and 6 sec. in going around that curve. We have 
taken out some of our elevations. This curve I am now speak- 
ing aboutis areverse curve, downa six or seven foot grade. 

en we were going around the curve all the cars would 
ride well except the hind one, which*%would snap like snap- 
ping a whip. I went to work and took out half aninch of ele- 
vation, and the curve rides much better. We have to go 
over that curve as often as three times a year in order to 
keep it up, 

Mr. Harpy.—Don’t you think that ought to be done with 
every curve ¢ 

Mr. Patcu.—No, not necessarily. It would ride better, 
may be, if you would over it every week. But 
they will ride so there will be no ja or snap if you go over 
them every year. A curve should be elevated so that the 
wheels will run on the outside of the rail all the way around. 

— MARSHALL.—That may be caused by the line not being 
regular, 

r. Patcu.—This line was as good a one as could be made. 
We did not run any slow trains, We run our freight trains 
fast in order to do the business. If we do not, the freights 
will go the other way. I should not want to tell what speed 
we run our freights at. (Laughter.) We have had but 
one freight accident, however, in the last 10 years. We 
generally run 100 ft. to an inch of elevation. 

Mr. KENNEDY.—Have you ever tried taking part of the ele- 
vation on the approach and part after you struck the curve ¢ 

Mr. Patcu.—I never tried that, 

Mr. BurNETT.—In approaching the reverse curve you spoke 
of, how far each side of the point where you reverse do you 
commence taking out your elevation to drop into the other ¢ 

Mr. Patcu.—I go about 150 ft. It takes 150 ft. to get 
up to the full elevation, that is on our reverse curve, where 
we do not have a tangent line, 

Mr. ARMSTRONG.—The system, gentlemen, upon our road 
is three-fourths inch toa degree of curvature to the six foot 
gauge, and one-half inch for the standard gauge, and the 
standard where we have no third rail is one-half inch. 
That is for a maximum of about 32 miles an hour. Our 
freight trains are run from 10 to 25 miles an hour. We 
have speed recorders on all our freight trains, and the 
division superintendent knows just where the fastest time 
has been made and just how much, If aman exceeds this 
he is liable to be removed. Our passenger trains run 
as fast as the engineer and conductor think they can 
run with perfect safety, to make up time lost, etc. 
I would elevate no curve to exceed six inches, but would 
limit the speedof trains around such curves rather than elevate 
them higher. Our system of making approach to curves is 
to commence to elevate 50 ft. to the degree of curve back 
of the point of curve. The plan I like best in carrying the 
curvature around, is to use t stakes. I prefer to take 
a centre line, depressing one half and raising the other half, 
and that keeps the centre line on the level. 

Mr. BuRNET?T.—Suppose you had to elevate some of your 
curves an inch and a halt more than they are now, what 
would be your idea of putting in the elevation ¢ 

Mr ARMSTRONG.—I would certainly elgvate the outer rail ; 
if I had to decrease the elevation I should raise the inside 
rail. I do not think that itmakes any difference so far as 
the motion of the train striking the curve is concerned. I try 
to make a parabolic curve at the approach of every curve, 
and donot try to make a full curve at the end of my tangent. 

Mr. Harpy.—I am quite interested in the curvature busi- 
ness. I think our friend Armstrong has expressed the 
principle exactly in one point. Our Eastern folks are not 
always positive about the degree of curve, that is because 
the Seals are old, and the like. There is a tendency to 
shorten the end of the curve, I think. The circular curve 
is the only practical curve to run out with an instrument 
and place stakes for; and for other convenient reasons in 
the detining of plans, this circular curve is the only reason- 
able curve to take out, but is a wrong curve for other 
purposes. Now, engineers in their alignment instead of 
running a parabolic curve have adopted the practice of 
running a circular curve, flat or —_ a short distance 
and then changing it until they get the hardest curve in the 
middle and the curvature so easily made that the 
elevation can be cast out entirely at the point where the curve 
hegins, and whittled off at the other end, as we might 
say, until it is brought to the true condition of 
a good level. The question is _ practically with 
us how we shall elevate the curves and the limits of eleva- 
tion. The latter is a question we have decided with our style 
of service, which on the mountain sections of the road is 
mainly a freight limit of 15 miles an hour. Nevertheless we 
have passenger trains which must be taken care of, but we 
have decided to elevate no curve more than four inches; 
8% inches is the highest in our tables, and if the 
elevation exceeds that the speed must be limited. 
In one or two places I have had seriously in mind to put up 
a sign limiting the speed around that curve, but with six and 
eight-degree curves we have got along very well. Our speed 
is 40 to 60 miles an hour. The harder the curve the more 
times we have to go over it in a year to give it attention. | 
am inclined to think that curves are elevated too much as a 
general thing. It has been our practice in putting in new 
curvatures to depress the lower rail to a certain extent, that 
is in doing new work. I do not advocate that, indeed I 
think upon some curves I put in this year I have given in- 
structions to have the elevation divided, that is, when you 
obtain the maximum elevation in the middle of the curve it 
should be just as much higher in the middle of the curve as 
it is lower on the outside, and in consequence of the fact that 
we do not have a perfect alignment I devised a method of 
elevating curves, of which I received my first hint in a little 
book by Mr. Latimer. As an example of this rule, take the 
speed in miles per hour the trains are known to run at maxi- 
mum, if it is up-grade, say a speed of 25 to 30 milesan hour. 
If it is 30, take this, and figure 30 miles an hour, adding 15, 
one-half of itself, gives 45 ft. Measure off on the outside 
rail 45 ft., and take that middle ordinate ; the rule works 
very successfully, and after the division master has become 
familiar with the rule, it can be easily followed by him. 

I think that on curves where you divide the elevation and 
have one-half high and one-half low, the better way would 
be to have the inner rail depre that 100 ft., or what- 
ever is necessary é , 
tangent point. “In that way the car is thrown inward and 
the same time it will follow the outside rail. The car is 
dipped a little inward, but as it approaches the curve it ac- 
commodates itself to the condition of affairs. In getting on 
to a curve the momentum of the car is, like the tendency of 


to obtain the elevation we desire at the | 





all bodies moving, in a straight line. Therefore, you must 
run the car to suit the curve, and in this way you approach 
the curve under the best circumstances. In going off the 
curve I do not think it is necessary to run the distance out 
quite so far, as the car tends to go in a straight line, and it 
will help itself to some extent; but if I had trains all going 
in one direction, I should favor the longest curve in dividing 
the distance. We run our passenger trains at the rate of 40 
to 45 miles an hour. We give the elevation by degrees to 8% 
in., and then give instructions to elevate not more than four 
inches. However, this elevation depends to a certain extent 
upon the rate of speed, but no one knows what the degree of 
the curve is. The measure of the degree of the curve is 
measured by the middle ordinate. I have a table here that 
shows that exactly. I made this table so that track-men 
could learn the necessary figures for doing all kinds of work. 
I got the idea from Mr. Latimer, but be used a different 
basis; his elevation when I saw it was fixed for a freight 
gauge, and it gave an exact distance per degree, but by this 
method I do not pay any attention to the degrees, ‘ 

Mr. Burnett.—1 have verv'few curves. I have no curves 
where we have over 2°¢ in. elevation, and that elevation isin 
the outer rail. I have not a reverse curve but what I have 
from 500 to 700 ft. strdight line between them. I have 
plenty of room to get to work. We make the elevation at 
about an inch to the 100 ft. 

Mr. LaTIMER.—I disagree in regard to that matter with 
some of you, The road-bed m our road is graded level as 
nearly as possible. Now, if you had no curve you would of 
course keep those tracks level, but when you come to a curve 
my idea would be to keep the outer rail level, not change it, 
carry the outer rail right around on the same level and ar- 
range all the elevation with the inner rail. There would be 
no raising at all—the same level all around. But IT want to 
get at the point of tangent, or point of curve, the maximum 
elevation tor that curve. In order to do that I establisheda 
rule for every degree of curve. I go back 50 ft., that is fora 
one degree curve, | commence 50 ft. from the point of tang 
gent; uf it is a two-degree curve, 100 ft.; if it is a three-de- 
gree curve, 150 ft.; so that answers the same purpose as a 
parabolic curve, you get your full elevation from the point 
of tangent, and you go so imperceptibly to it that you hardly 
know when you strike that curve. I have that in practice 
on the Atlantic & Great Western, so that it has been re- 


marked by Captain Tyler, ‘who is the Inspector of 
railroads for Great Britain, that you could not tell 
when you came upon the curve of the Atlantic & 


Great Western road, upon a train that has an average speed 
of say 45 miles an hour around the curve, T would also do 
another thing which the rule of Mr. Hardy does not admit, 
and that is, Peer have a cast-iron rule for the elevation of 
curves throughout the whole road, make the rule 
the rule of the road, and not permit any sec- 
tion man to determine what the elevation of his curve should 
be. Have your rule so that it shall be fixed in a book and 
you will find that you have uniformity naturally from that, 
and notwithstanding the various differences of grade and 
curvature of a line, you will have either going up or coming 
down about the speed, and most times a great deal more 
than you calculate for in your curves, so that the fixed rule 
is the best. Do not let the section man determine that under 
any circumstances whatever ; that is my view of it. My 
rule is one-half an inch to a degree onthe road, The Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy adopted that rate. I hada ecorre- 
spondence with Mr,Charles Hudson, formerly the Engineer on 
the road, who had a great deal to do with fixing that—the 
elevation per degree. It is true that the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy road does not run nearly as fast as we do, but I 
find that one-half an inch to a degree on the line, even at 6O 
miles an hour, is perfectly safe. [am aware that a writer 
in Van Nostrand’s claims that in Europe they are abandon- 
ing elevations entirely on their roads. I have not read that 
argument but have heard of it; now this way of putting 
curves up so everybody feels as though he was going over on 
the other side is an absurdity. You must so make your ele- 
vation that you won’t know when you go around a curve. 
The cars will sometimes deceive you, but if the car is sprung 
rightly, with 45 miles an hour ona curve, with one-half inch 
per degree, you won’t know when you are going around it, 
A one-half inch toa degree is, in my opinion, the proper eleva- 
tion. ‘The highest curve we have on the line of our road is 
on the Franklin Branch ; that is a 16 degree curve. We have 
on the main line eight-degree curves, we elevate those, the 
broad gauge (6 ft.), 38% in. We move over those curves 
35 to 45 miles an hour, and it is very difficult to tell when 
you are on a curve at times; it depends upon the way 
the train is handled. 


Mr. Harpy.—If you had curves you did not know the 

degree of, what would you do in that case ¢ 
r. LATIMER. —F ind out as soon as possible, (Laughter.) 

Mr. Harpy.—Did you understand my position when I 
spoke of finding the way the elevation could be adjusted 
satisfactorily previous to knowing the degree of the curve ¢ 

Mr. Latimern.—Yes, sir; the rule is in the book and I 
heard you mention it. But yours is an improvement, At 
first I used a 100 ft. string—now remember that this idea of 
astring of 45 ft. and 52 ft. came from an English book; 
it did not come from me. Mr. French, one of the road- 
masters, calculated for a broad-gauge and for both gauges. 
We have a system on our road of everybody looking into a 
subject and everybody finding out something. Iam not the 
inventor of everything on that road or in this book, One 
of us finds one thing, and another another. I give the road- 
masters, | say, a method of finding the degree of a curve. 
I believe I cannot ask a road-master on our road, on any 
section, who cannot tell the degree on any line or portion 
of the road. This method of half an inch for 54 ft. gives 
the degree, at the same time it gives you the elevation, so 
that, as a rule, it gives you the degree of curvature at the 
same time. That is a very simple rule, and every one of 
them can take the rule I gave them and find out the degree 
of curve. 

Our calculations were all made on the basis of 85 miles an 
hour, All the tables are made on that basis, and our freight 
trains are limited to 15 to 25 miles an hour. The moment 
we take hold of the improvement of making the track 
uniform and the elevation understood, we will haul from 
one to two cars more per train, 

Mr. Harpy.—If you had curves that called for more ele- 
vation, would you put it in, and put it in five inches ? 

Mr. LatTimern—! think we would. Now I notice that the 
engineer, Mr. Brown, of the Pennsylvinia Railroad, put in 
a note somewhere that no curve was to be elevated over 
four inches. Of,course that fixed the degree of curve they had 
on the line. I say that if you want to have perfect uni 
formity of track and the best quality you must fix it in 
every case yourself, a certain uniform rule all over the 
road. I just mention this as something for you to think of 
Gauge your roads, and I will guarantee you will find places 
where your elevations are twice as much as you think it 
ought to be, and in many cases you have too little You 
must go over it carefully and test if yourself You can 
not depend upon your section men unless you haye a 
highly educated set 

Mr. Patcu.—Mr. Latimer, would you consi 
run a train 50 miles an hour around a six d 
three inches of elevation ¢ 


Mr. LATIMER.—Yes, sir ; if the rails and 
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in perfect order I would consider it safe. I have seen it done 
so often, and with safety, that I feel that it is safe. But I 
do not think, notwithstanding that, | would want to do it 
as a rule. 

Mr. Patcu. —Would you not with four inches elevation ? 

Mr. LatIMerR.—No, sir ; we know from experience that a 
track in bad surface is apt to give you a jerk and throw you 
off. But there is no danger if everything is all right. Yet 
if you have a jag in the track lookout. If there is anything 
to throw you off, you may go. Everything must be in per- 
fect urder, 

Mr. Harpy.—How many times a yeor is it necessary to go 
over these curves to see that they are uniform ¢ 

Mr. Latrmer.—I should be sure that when I come into the 
winter they are exactly right, and when spring commences 
begin to rectify and see that every curve is exactly right ; 
keep it as nearly right in the winter as possible, and in the 
spring go at it and rectify, and always rectify. 

Mr. MARSHALL.—I contend a curve should be elevated to 
suit the fastest passenger train. As for getting the elevation 
on new work, I think you should depress the inner rail 
always, but on the old road where the surface is regular I do 
not think it practicable to depress the inner rail. 

Mr. Latimer.—There is one word I forgot. I wrote to a 
very distinguished engineer about. the question of elevation, 
and this engineer wrote me that they had not given up eleva- 
tion, that it was a mistake in ascribing to them the opinion 
that elevation of curves was not necessary. He thought it 
was of vital importance. Now, when I said that 60 miles an 
hour was safe—because we have found it so—it was because 
we had the curves in good order and with steel rails. I do 
not want it understood that I would advise that in every 
ease. I think you might say 45 miles an hour was safe, but 
60 miles an hour is a fearful speed, and if anything ts out of 
order there is danger, and I do not want it understood that 
I advocate elevation beyond proper limits. 

At this point the debate was adjourned until the next day. 
It was then opened as follows: 

Mr. Harpy.— I am instructed by the commiitee on the 
Elevation ot Curve; toreport verbally, which I will now pro- 
ceed todo: 

The limit of curves should be five inches, it being preferable 
to reduce the speed of the trains rather than increase the 
elevation beyond that point; second, that changes of elevation 
on an old road should be done by raisiug the outer, or lower- 
ing the inner rail, as the case may require, it costing less to 
raise the rail than to reduce it; we recommend this as the most 
economical methoa under the circumstances where only one 
rail has to be changed. We recommend that the proportion 
of elevation at the tangent point to the maximum elevation 
should be one-half; that the rate of elevation on all curves 
where the speed is 35 miles per hour or thereabouts should 
be three-fourths of an inch to a degree; but in approaching 
curves the rate of change of grade to get the necessary ele- 
vation at the tangent point should be one inch per 100 feet, 
where it is possible to get the room. 

Report accepted. 

Mr. Latimer.—Regarding Mr. Hardy’s third point, I 
think the whole elevation should be at the point of curve or 
tangent; regarding maximum elevation of three-fourths of an 
inch, I must dissent from it as being a httle in excess. 

Regarding Mr. Hardy’s statement made last night of the 
manner of giving the elevation by taking the miles per hour 
and adding one-half to it, and taking a string of that length 
and getting the ordinate, I will say that it is anentirely new 
process <— avery admirable one, and I presume a correct 
one, and from what I have seen of it I would recommend 1t 
to those wanting a rule which is very simple indeed. It is 
admirable for its simplicity. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG.—On the elevation of curves I would agree 
with the committee regarding the point of curve. The point the 
committee wanted to get at was whether the point of the 
curve should be a parabolic one; but if the full degree of 
elevation should be obtained at the point of curve. 

Mr. MARSHALL.—I contend that the curve should be regu- 
lar. I do not approve of compound curves or making para- 
bolic curves; that should be left to the road-masters in giving 
the distances in running off of the elevation. As to the rate 
of speed, that depends upon the locality. 

r. Harpy.— You would have the maximum elevation at 
the tangent point ¢ 

Mr. MARSHALL.—I would have the full elevation at the 
tangent point. 

r. SHANKS.—I do not agree with the committee. I think 
you should produce the elevation in full where you leave the 
tangent. 

r. Burnett.—I must defend the report a little. It was 
as nearly correct as we could make it from the facts set forth 
by those arguing last night; it was not upon our own judg- 
ment, and yet the gentleman claims he wants the full eleva- 
tion of the curve at the tangent. What would he do in a 
case where 50 or LOO ft. was between the elevation of the 
curves ¢ 

Mr. SHanks.—In leaving one curve to take another, a re- 
verse curve, you must divide it because you have the action 
of the car to take into consideration. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG.—Wil! you keep the full rate on the re- 
verse curves where there is no tangent between the two, or 
try to make a parabolic curve, easing the points so as to get 
uniformity of elevation ? 

Mr. SHanks.—Use the parabolic curve. 

Mr. MARSHALL.—My experience on reverse curves is that 
they should be reversed direct, and without leveling midway 
between the two curves, and the inside rails should be de- 
pressed. We run 50 to 55 miles an hour and never had an 
accident with our road. ‘The maximum elevation is five in- 
ches and slopes to the level midway between the curves. 

Mr. ArMsSTRONG.—Do you still keep the full ridge of the 
curve to the point of change where you come to the level ? 

Mr. MARSHALL.—No, sir. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG.—Then, on a reverse curve, you would 
prefer a parabolic curve ? 

Mr. MARSHALL.—No, sir; the change is all made on one 
length of the line. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG.—You must, of necessity, at the point of 
reversion, have the track level, but do you keep your full 
curvature to that point? Have you tried to find out if the 
ordinate is tne same there as with the full degree of curve # 

Mr. MARSHALL.—No, sir; we have not tried that. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG.—If you could get that evidence you could 
show there was no safety in elevation. 

Mr. Bowren.—I have had an experience of 35 years. 
Thirty-five years ago I werked on a track where it required 
600 ft.between two curves; now we use scarcely 100. 1 have 
149 curves on my division and have from one-half a degree 
to 16 degrees. I work upon the rule of three-quarters of an 
inch to the degree, broad-gauge, six foot gauge. In approach- 
ing our curves we rise according to the degree, going back 
50 ft. for every degree, and approaching the tangent we 
have our full elevation, and reversing we have to come down 
to the point where we reverse on 35 ft.; and still we main- 
tain safety and good running order for 30 miles an hour on 
that curve. I think our air-brakes and speed recorders are 
of great service tous. I have not had an accident on 149 
curves on 33 miles nor a wheel injured in 18 months. Our 
main track is both narrow and broad-gauge, and at each 
end of our approach is narrow-gauge, which is a difficult 








to know when I will change my gauge. We maintain our 
full elevation at the tangent point; that is equal to depressing 
the lower rail, I consider. 

Mr. Harpy.—What is the maximum degree you work on 
acurve ? 

Mr. Bowen.—On the regular curve our maximum is six, 
yet we have one curve 16, 

Mr, Harpy.—Do you consider a curve that is flatter at the 
end a better curve than one of the same degree all the way 
around ¢ 

Mr. BowEn.—I think a uniform degree around is safer 
than flatter at the end. 

Mr, MARsSH.—Do you run a regular compound curve ¢ 

Mr. Harpy.—If we have to go around from one direction 
of the tangent so many degrees, we go around it, and if we 
commence and borrow from the second hundred feet to sa 
the first hundred, we do wrong ; but if, on the other hand, 
the curve is properly laid out so that the flatness will come 
without borrowing it beyond,we have the best shape of 
curve, which is a parabolic curve. Do you make it a wider 
gauge on account of being on asharp curve ? 

r. Bowren.—I make it three-fourths of an inch wider. 

Mr. Harpy.—Would you on a ten-degree make it wider ¢ 

Mr. Bowen.—I maintain a better line by giving it three- 
fourths of an inch than by keeping it tight. 

Mr. Harpy.—It you were uncertain about elevating a 
curve which way would you try to do, leave it a little more 
than was necessary or not ? 

Mr. BowrEn.—All our foremen are instructed to raise no 
curve without using a spiritlevel. Each man has practically 
learned the use of the string to find out his curve and what it 
requires. We have instructed each foreman, so that he has 
his figures in his head and marks it on the telegraph pole. 

Mr. Harpy.—If we were out on the road to-day without 
any book, and you wanted to find the degree of a curve, 
could you do it witha string 100 ft. long ? 

Mr. BowEn.—We use a 45 ft. string. and that gives us 
three-fourths of an inch toa degree. 

Mr. Marsu.—I would like to ask Mr. Latimer’s opinion on 
the point of flattening the ends of the curve. Don’t you 
think that if this is done it makes sharper places in the curve, 
ane — a worse curve than to continue the curve reg- 
ularly | 

Mr. LatimeR.—I have never used a parabolic curve, and 
think it is not necessary, but I presume it would have that 
tendency—that feeling of rubbing or resistance; whereas, if 
you bring the elevation up by raising for 50 ft. to the degree, 
getting the elevation at the point of the curve you avoid that, 
and feel no difference at all. 

Mr. MarsH.—The point is that it isa fact if you flatten 
the end of the curve you make a sharp place in it, and the 
question in my mind was whether it is not better to continue 
the curve regularly ¢ 

Mr. Laruman.—Most undoubtedly. 

Mr. Marsu.—If it was necessary to flatten it, it should be 
run as a parabclic curve ¢ 

Mr. LatimMER.—If you establish that, you have to keep the 
parabolic curve. Now, then, rectify that elevation by your 
distance, and you overcome the difficulty, and you cannot 
tell when you go on or off the curve. 

Mr. Patcu.—When I made that move I misunderstood a 
part of that report. I understood that the full elevation 
should be at the point of the curve. It is my mistake, and I 
will withdraw the motion to accept the committee’s report. 

Mr, Latimer.—Three-fourths of an inch is a very good 
mean. One and one-fourth inches has been used in England, 
then coming down to two anda half or two and three- 
quarters. I do not object to the committes’s report, only 
that it is the opinion of one or two, and net the feeling of 
the Association. I think the committee’s report gis a good 
one on the point that three-fourths of an inch is a moderate 
mean, but I have used that on asix-foot gauge for years with 
perfect safety with high speed. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG.—I think the committee is all right on 
that pvint. They did not pretend to carry the full ordinate 
upon the first rail. Ihave not yet found such a curve, and 

r. Latimer’s instructions to us is to have a string and ele- 
vate sccording to every change in that curve. His instruc- 
tions to us are to try our curves, and where every change of 
curve is, to elevate acccrding to the change, which I think 
is the proper and only true system of putting up a curve. 

Mr. Latimer.—That is because the curves are com- 
pounded, 

Mr. Harpy.—Mr. President, the Committee beg leave to 
amend so that the report will read: ‘“* That the proportional 
amount of elevation at the tangent point to the full eleva- 
tion should be three-fourths.” I think there is a difference 
of opinion, gentlemen, on that subject, but as some prefer 
one-half—and a great majority have used one-half—and 
some are in favorof full elevation, I cannot see but that 
a fair mean of practice is three-fourths; and it is the nearest, 
I think, you can agree upon, although it may not exactly 
meet every one’s views. For the sake of having some 
standard recommended, and at the same time reliable, if not 
exact, I should desire that the report be adopted, 

We recommend, first, that the limit of elevation on all 
curves should be not to exceed five inches; the changes of 
elevation on an old road should be done by raising the outer, 
or lowering the inner rail, as the case may require, it being 
more economical to raise a piece of track than to lower it; 
that the proportion of elevation at the tangent point to the 
full elevation necessary on the curve should be three-fourths; 
that the full elevation for 85 miles an hour should be three- 
fourths of an inch to a degree; that the change of grade 
approaching a tangent point should be one inch in 100 feet 
where it is possible to get the room: to be modified by cir- 
cumstances on a reverse curve. 

The report was then finally accepted and the committee 
discharged. 





The Ohio River Bridge at Beaver, Pa. 





We give this week a full page perspective view of this in- 
teresting structure. The view is taken from Phillipsburg, 
and is looking down stream, with the village of Beaver 
shown in the distance. Next week we will give complete 
engravings showing the construction of the bridge and a 
full description thereof. 


GSontributions. 
Ventilation. 

To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Intelligent persons would be struck with surprise, after al! 
they have heard and read about ventilation, if they should 
chance to discover how little is practically known about it. 
It is one of the things that are much preached but little 
practiced, though often attempted with perfect confidence. 
It seems to be taken for granted that foul air is like a cat in 
a bag, wanting only a hole to make its escape. Air is so 
given to motion, that we get an impression that some force 


matter at the present time, and every man is asking me daily | must be used to confine it, and that it will always travel 





where it has a chance. That air isa material and pondera- 
ble substance which never moves without force applied, any 
more than iron, seems to be almost always forgotten when 
people turn their attention to ventilation. Or, if they are 
men of science, they consider that a column of warm air in 
a flue is lighter than the surrounding atmosphere, and must 
be pressed upward by it. This is true, but they forget that 
the difference of say 80 degrees which they may get by ordi- 
nary warming makes only 6 per cent. difference in gravity, 
and tbat the lazy action due to that small difference, being 
confined to a flue but one-five-hundredth to one-thousandth 
the area of a moderate-sized room, amounts practically, 
when thus divided, to but an infinitesimal balance in favor of 
a prompt removal of the interior air by the pressure of the 
exterior atmosphere. 

In short, few practitioners in ventilation seem to 
have waked up to the fact that differences of tem- 
perature and gravity amount to nothing practical 
except under conditions such as to ereate an active 
draft or suction, and to sustain the same in all weather. 
To start and sustain a strong draft by mere dead 
heat requires a strong fire and a chimney well constructed to 
accelerate the feed motion of air to a certain degree of ve- 
locity. When it is remembered that the air in the tall chim- 
neys of fires used for making steam, etc., requires to be kept 
ata heat of 500 degrees to secure a good working draft in 
all weather, it is apparent at once that the puny effort of an 
ordinary house fire amounts to nothing, practically, beyond 
sustaining its own combustion and carrying off its own 
gases. It is only when the ‘ blower” is put on a grate that 
a sensible draft, adequate to change rapidly the air ofa 
room, is produced; and the swift consumption of fuel and 
destructive heat, produced with and by the draft, at once 
demonstrate the economic impracticability of mere heat for 
ventilation, except where great quantities of it are required 
for other purposes, 

There is no way, therefore, to start the velocity of draft 
that is necessary to effective, sustained and uniform ven- 
tilation, without involving a wasteful intensity of heat, ex- 
cept to substitute for the motionless combustion of solid fuel 
the natural velocity of flame, or gas combustion. Flame, 
however small in volume, or in quantity of heat, is always 
swift in motion; and if so applied as to entrain with it an 
active draft of air, through proper flues and orifices for 
induction, it will set in motion an air current of al- 
most incredible magnitude. Equally incredible is it 
how slighta balance of gravity will suffice to allow the mo- 
mentum of such a current to keep on with unabated velocity, 
after it is once well started with nothing ignorantly left in 
its way to impede it. It is like a ball set rolling down hill, 
Give it a certain initial velocity, and you need buta slight 
incline (corresponding, perhaps, to 10 per cent, difference of 
gravity, in favor of a current of air) not only to sustain but 
to constantly increase that velocity. Just enough gravity 
in the descent to overcome the friction of the rolling ball, 
will keep it going (or, more accurately, will allow it to keep 
going) at the same speed you star, it at forever. So an as- 
cending current of air, if once set agoing at 500 feet a min- 
ute, will rush on at that rate forever, provided there is only 
enough constant excess of weight in the exterior atmosphere 
to overcome the impediment of friction in the flue, etc., and 
a little more would make the current go faster and faster ad 
infinitum. 

In illustration and evidence of what we have said, large 
dwelling and banking houses in the city of New York, for 
instance, might be examined, where a small gas flame, hard- 
ly enough to read by, suffices to sustain an established draft 
or upward wind, averaging ei¢ht square feet in section, 
moving at the rate of ten feet per second, and sucking out of 
a doz-n rooms an aggregate of some 5,000 cubic feet of air 
per minute, as measured by the anemometer at the registers. 
This is what we may call ventilation. It goes on steadily 
and uniformly, regardless of wind.or weather, and with as 
little attendance as wind or weather, and keeps the in-door 
air as pure as the free atmosphere in which people were 
never known to grow up subject to any of the numerous 
diseases of civilization. 

Furthermore, the latest improved passenger cars, now 
coming into use on some of our best equipped railroads, are 
filled continuously with pure, stirring air, cool in summer 
and warm in winter, by ventilating heaters constructed un- 
der the same principles, in which air currents of ample power 
for the purposes of perfect combustion and ventilation are 
drawn through the flues by the motion of the train. More 
remarkable are the new ventilating preserving cars, in 
which, by the clarifying effect of an active diffusion of fresh 
air, fresh meats, fruits, etc., are carried long distances with- 
out ice, or with a little ice in hot weather. Grain carried in 
these cars from the West to the seaboard improves in condi- 
tion, even when sbipped damp; while in ordinary cars it 
would heat and become utterly spoiled, and, however good 
when shipped, always falls off a point or two in quality from 
the passage. 


Rival to the Lake Shore Road. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

The Bradford (Va.) Star says : 

‘Tt is rumored in New York and echoed in Bradford that 
Jay Gould has secured an old charter containing the right 
of way through Cleveland and other lake cities from Buffalo 
to Toledo, and that he is about to build a double track line 
in competition with the Lake Shore. It is said that the 
contract for building will be let in ten mile sections, so that 
the work may be pushed as rapidly as possible. The dis- 
tance from Buffalo to Toledo is 296 miles, and it is said that 
the road will be completed as soon as the Lackawanna ex 
tension from Binghamton to Buffalo. This would make a 
continuous line under Gould’s absolute control from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean, but whether either of the pro- 
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posed new lines will be built at all is questioned by many 
railroad men of acknowledged good judgment.” 

More than 60 per cent. of the earnings of the Lake Shore 
Railroad is from local business. All its profits are from 
local business. It is 206 miles long. The new road will be 
less than 286—10 miies shorter. I was one of the original 
stockholders in the Cleveland, Painesville & Ashtabula Rail- 
road, Cleveland to Erie. It paid over 30 per cent. to stock- 
holders every year of its existence, and that part of the road 
now earns 50 per cent, on what it cost. The first survey 
was mede from half a mile to three miles south of the Lake 
Shore Railroad on the original Buffalo trail. Col Benton 
truly said the buffaloes were the best engineers. For the 
benefit of certain land-holders, the road was located too far 
north. A new road on the original line would take all the 
local business coming from south cf it, from whence nearly 
all comes, as Lake Erie ison the north. It is the finest 
country in the world to build and run a road, settled with a 
wealthy and intelligent people, with prosperous cities and 
villages all the way. The road can be built and equipped 
better and shorter than the Lake Shore Railroad for one 
quarter of the stock and bonded debt of the Lake Shore. 
Lake Shore stock is selling at 8 to 9 per cent. above par. So 
favorable an opportunity for a profitable road will not much 
longer remain unoccupied. Whether Mr, Gould occupies it 
or not, a new road from Buffalo to Toledo will certainly be 
built, and will be the best stock in this country. G. F. L. 

CLEVELAND, Oct. 9, 1880. 


Reform in Passenger Business. 
To THe EpirorR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

Having noticed in your excellent paper one or more arti- 
cles upon the subject of a general reduction in passenger 
rates as a means of increasing the revenues of that branch 
of the railroad service, I beg leave to state a few points in 
connection with the matter. At the outset, I desire to say 
that after an experience of twenty-five years in the passen- 
ger service Tam a firm believer in low, uniform rates as a 
means of not only increasing passenger revenue, but as also 
a means of developing the country and helping all branches 
of the railway service. But before such rates can be put in 
force and be made profitable, the manner of conducting the 
passenger traffic must be radically changed and many re- 
forms inaugurated, Special rates must be withdrawn, com- 
missions abolished, the issue of free passes curtailed, a more 
uniform system for transportation of baggage must be had, 
and an entire revision of the through ticket system in- 
augurated, All of these are now serious drawbacks upon 
passenger revenues, and to continue them with a reduction 
jn rates would be simply suicidal. I think it would astonish 
the public, and in fact many railroad managers, if they were 
made aware of the low net rate per mile actually received 
by the leading railroads of this country for the transporta- 
tion of passengers. The facts are that if one-half of the 
money that is squandered by the different roads uf the coun- 
try in more than foolish expenditures was given to the pub- 
lic, the cry for lower rates would be at once silenced. I 
doubt if any body of men in the country, having charge of 
such immense interests, can show such a lack of ordinary 
business capacity as those having charge of the passenger 
traffic of the several railroads of this country. There is an 
entire lack of faith among them, and in many instances an 
entire lack of honesty. This is a strong statement, but, I 
believe, is fully borne out by the facts in the case. The 
local traffic of the roads is subordinated to the through, and 
the latter is rendered almost valueless by the tax put upon 
it in the shape of commissions, useless advertising, free 
passes, etc., etc, 

At this present writing passenger rates from and to many 
of the large cities are in a completely demoralized condition 
and the harvest being reaped by the scalping fraternity and 
other outside agencies was never so large as now. With all 
this before them, during the late meeting of the General Pas- 
senger & Ticket Agents’ Association in New York, at. which 
there was an unusualy large attendance, nothing of any im- 
portance was done, the session being frittered away in useless 
discussions of dead issues with an entire disregard of living 
ones. In conclusion, I would repeat that it would be useless 
for the railroads of txis country to consider the pro- 
priety of a general reduction in passenger rates, or the 
public to expect such reductions, until the reforms indi- 
cated are in a measure or entirely accomplished. W. CU. H. 





The Denver & Rio Grande Extensions. 


The Denver Tribune in along article on the Denver & 
Rio Grande road thus describes the extensions which that 
company is building and their present condition: 


The Rio Grande is at present engaged in constructing ex- 
tensions in seven directions; from Alamosa to Silverton; 
from San Antonio to Santa Cruz, New Mexico; from Cafion 
City to Silver Cliff; from Leadville to Kokomo; from South 
Arkansas to Gunnison; from Poncha to Maysville, and from 
Malta to Eagle River. These extensions aggregate new 
track 446 miles in length. For the reasons that it has to be 
accomplished in the face of great natura] difficulties, through 
an exceedingly mountainous region, and will open and make 
of easy access a region of vast mineral wealt beyond the 
continental divide; for these reasons the extension to the San 
Juan has aroused a more Se and lively interest than 
the others. While the public has been casually informed 
by the press of the progress of this extension, no opportu- 
nity has been afforded till the present for presenting an ac- 
curate and intelligent account of the work on the San Juan 
Bran bh. The train which conveyed the Tribune representative 
through the parks and over the peaks of the San Juan moun- 
tains Monday, and stopped above the Los Pinos Cafion 
almost under the shadow of the towering Chama, was com- 

d of the first passenger coaches which have mounted the 


eights heretofore considered im 
which no trail has ever been followed me eaten, and over 








From Alamosa the Rio Grande track’ proceeds to San 
Antonio, a station about two miles from the town of Cone- 
jos. At this point the New Mexico Branch reaches out 
southward and the San Juan Branch turns toward, the 
west. The distance from Alamosa to San Antonio is 29 
miles. The latter station is practically the material,camp 
of the Extension Company, and the not very thickly-popu- 
lated lots and blocks of the town are cove with, tields of 
steel rails, bolts, bars, etc., waiting for the demands of the 
contractors at the front. There are at this point, or on the 
line of the road ready to be forwarded, rails sufficient to iron 
60 miles of track. At present iron is being received at Den- 
ver for »e-shipment south, at the rate of one mile per day. 

Between San Antonio and the present terminus of the San 
Juan Extension there are three stations, so called. The first 
is a tie camp, unnamed, where at this time there are stacked 
up over 250,000 ties, or sufficient to construct 75 miles of 
track. Surrounding this camp is an inexhaustible supply 
of thrifty timber, covering a space miles in extent, reaching 
from the western limits of the San Luis Valley to the foot- 
hills of the San Juan range. While timber for ties can be 
found at almost every point on the extension, the com- 
yany has concentrated its forces at this locality, and it has 
ne le the great supply depot for this much needed 
article in railroad construction. The second station, which 
has been located just as the first appreciable rise toward the 
mountain is reached—boasting now of but two buildings, but 
which may yet become a thrifty burg—is simply a water 
station. The third station is called Boydville and probably 
has 100 people living about it. It is 26 miles from San An- 
tonio and the company has erected a comfortable frame 
depot there, and quite a number of frame shanties and tents 
are scattered about. There is a larger building called a 
hotel, and an enterprising man has opened a restaurant. 

It is between this point and the Pinos-Chama divide, the 
terminus, that the Setoneion Company has accomplished 
the most difficult work on the branch, The distance from 
Boydville to what is called Los Pinos Cafion, beside which 
the iron is now being extended toward Chama Peak, is 15 
miles, and the construction of the rail route has required not 
only a vast outlay of money, but the services of the most 
skillful engineers, sustained and directed by the greatest 
courage and sagacity on the part of the company, 
and the employment of thousands of mechanics 
and laborers. In making the distance between 
Boydville and _ the terminus, three low ranges 
and as many deep valleys have to be crossed. To 
ascend these mountains, then reach the valley and climb 
again the steep beyoud would have been impracticable, and 
to surmount the difficulty it has been necessary to follow 
along the side of the mountains on a uniform rising grade, 
skirting the valleys, and gradually gaining a higher alti- 
tude until the last level before the great divide has been 
reached. It is along this portion of tae road that the most 
enchanting view of glade and cliff, or creek and torrent, or 
valley and mountain top is presented. 


There are two tunnels on this piece of road; one through 


what has the form of an immense concrete hill and the other | 


through solid rock. An idea of the magnitude of this 
achievement in railroad building may be gathered from 
the knowledge that to cover a_ distance of one- 
half a mile in a straight line, it has been necessary to con- 
struct 214 miles of track, trestle and embankment, and one 


mile of this cost $140,000, The curves in some 
instances are very sharp, but the steel rails were 
shaped according to minute specifications before 


they reached the place where they were to be laid, 
which required the utmost exactness. The outside of 
each curve is closely and firmly secured by brace chairs, 
while the inside is as strongly supported and secured as 
possible. But perhaps the most noteworthy feature of this 
piece of track, which has been called the Three Ply, 1s the 
uniformity of the grade, There is no doubt that an opera- 
tive route from the San Luis to Pinos-Chama coull have 
been laid with shorter distance and far less expense, but the 
easy grade could not have been gained. As it is, the 40 miles 
between San Antonio and Pinos Cafion is, if anything, of 
less incline than the grade between Denver and Pueblo, and 
the same weight of train can be hauled over these mountains 
as can be carried along the Denver Division. 

The present objective point of the San Juan Extension is 
Silverton via Animas City. By far the most difficult por- 
tion of the route has been accomplishec, and beyond the ter- 
minus now gained over 40 miles of roadbed is practically 
ready for iron, which is being stretched at the rate of one 
mile each day. Just beyond, perhaps five miles from the 
tunnel, on the Pinos-Chama divide, the railroad crosses or 
meets the Los Pinos toll-road, and the point will be known 
as the Toll Gate. 

This is the regular wagin road to the San Juan, and will 
be the first transportation conjunction between steam and 
mule power. The company expects to handle considerable 
business here, as it 1s a legitimate, in fact the only outlet. 
But not much business is expected until the road reaches 
Chama, over the Chama Mountain, 23 miles beyond the pres- 
ent terminus, which point the company will accomplish prob- 
ably by Nov. 15. Every exertion will be made to throw the 
rails to Chama by that time; first, because of the inevitable 
snow, and second, because the company is under a heavy 
contract to deliver a large amount of freight by Dec. i. 
After Chama is reached, work on the extension will not be 
in the least delayed by snows or winter weather. By the 
middle of January the track will be in the valley of the San 
Juan, and in the early spring the locomotive will steam into 
Animas City. 

, At this time there are about 2,000 men at work on the San 

Juan Extension, and the company is sending to the front 
from 40 to 50 mena day. Great difficulty has been experi- 
enced in obtaining enough laborers to carry on the work as 
fast as wus desired. Some weeks ago the idea was conceived 
of employing Mormons, and correspondence was opened 
with leading men in Utah. As the result, a contract has 
been entered into which will very soon add 2,000 sturdy 
Mormons to the working force of the Extension Company. 
Three hundred of this number will drive overland with one 
team each from Southern Utah, reaching the terminus from 
the west. The balance of the number will come by rail and 
are expected next week. 

The San Juan Extension, or branch reaching from Alamosa 
to Silverton, will be 228 miles in length. The line of the 
road enters New ilexico three times, the second entrance 
making a runof about 13 miles, The branch also passes 
through a portion of the Ute reservation, the entrance upon 
Indian ground being at a distance of 30 miles probably from 
Chama summit or forty miles from the present terminus. 

All the extensions being constructed by the Rio Grande 
are of steel rail, and the work of substituting steel for iron 
on the older portions of the line is going on right along. Re- 
placed rail between Denver and Pueblo cost the company 
$16,000 last month, and a greater amount will probably be 
expended this month. With the exception of a stretch of 
track between Colorado Springs and Pueblo, and another 
piece between Pueblo and Cafion City, the Leadville express 
from Denver rolls on continuous steel rail. The extensions 
are being constructed with great care and with an idza of 
safety and durability. The track between San Antonio and 
Pinos Creek is heavily ballasted with stone for most of the 
distance, and the fills and crib work are very substantial, 
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presenting to even an inexperienced eye the certainty-:of. 
solidity and security. 

When the San Juan Extension shall have reachedi the 
valley beyond the divide the tide of business will set in 
heavily. ides the large amount of merchandise transpor- 
tation which has been Jeft to the slow and expensive method 
of teaming, there will be a heavy business in ore and mining 
machinery and the —o and requirements of the great 
mineral region. nd further, the San Juan Valley is 
covered with a magnificent growth of heavy timber, and it 
is said that the company intends to encourage the establish- 
ment of immense mills to reduce this timber and enter in the 
North into active competition with Chicago for the limber 
trade. Again, there are immense coal fields all along the 
valley of the Animas, an excellent quality of coal it is said, . 
and the development of this character of formation will not - 
only result in the establishment of a valuable industry but. 
prove of great value to mining regions and to the road which 
is called upon to transport the product. 

Silverton, as has been stated, is the objective point of the: 
San Juan Extension, that is, the limit of present surveys.. 
The grade from Animas to Silverton, over a line nearly due 
north, is natural and easy, and will require but very little: 
work as compared with other portions of the route. There: 
is one cafion near Silverton somewhat difficult of passage,. 
and a force of men has been at work there for some time: 
making ready thus far in advance for the grading party,. 
which is rapidly and persistently going ahead. It is now 
confidently believed that Silverton will be reached before: 
the autumn leaves fall next year. 

Regarding the other extensions, it will be appropriate, as: 
showing the extent of advancement now being made by the: 
Rio Grande, to refer to them in this connection. The New 
Mexico line anticipates a length of 91 miles due south from: 
San Antonio to Santa Cruz. The latter point is 24 miles. 
west of Santa Fe, which ong oo the narrow-gauge within a 
few hours’ stage ride of the New Mexican capital. Of this: 
distance, 65 miles has already been ironed, and the entire: 
length of this branch will be in operation by Nov. 10. Three: 
hundred tracklayers are now at work on this extension, andi 
all the grading has practically been done. Track is, going. 
down at the rate of half a mile a day, and if a 
deep and difficult rock-cut had been completed the 
Rio Grande would have been reached before _ thisi. 

The Gunnison Branch starts out from Cleora or South 
Arkansas, proceeding to Poncha, a distance of five miles. 
Here the road parts, one branch leading up to Maysville, 
eight miles, and the other or main line going via Marshall 
Pass to Gunnison City, 65 miles. The grading on the Mays- 
ville Branch is very light, as cheap as the valley of the 
Platte. The Gunnison line is more difficult, but nothing as 
compared with other achievements of the company. It is 
expected that track laying will begin on this line within 10 
days, and it will be pushed with all speed. 

The branch from Leadville to Kokomo is nearly complete® 

and within 20 days trains will be in operation. his branch, 
is 20 miles long and will be extended to Breckenridge right 
way. 
Two hundred men are at work on the branch from Malta 
to Eagle River. which will be 31 miles long, the objective 
station being Red Cliff. It is confidently believed that the 
line will be in operation early in the s- 

On the Silver Cliff Extension from Cafion City, 300 men 
are employed, and every exertion is being made to com- 
plete the road as early as possible. The line has been graded 
for nearly 20 miles, and as there is little fear that the snow, 
will halt the work, the entire distance of 31 miles will doubt- 
less be accomplished sometime during the month of January.. 


A Plan for Reorganizing the Reading. 





The following circular was published in the Philadelphia. 
North American of Oct. 11; it is written by Mr. J. W. Jones, 
formerly Vice-President of the Philadelphia & Reading Com- 
pany, and is addressed to the stockholders and creditors of 
that company: 

If the report be true that the London Committee of bond- 
holders assert that the stock and junior issue af bonds must, 
be assessed, I respectfully submit to your eonsideration, 
whether the time has not arrived when it is imperative for: 
you to take some measures to protect your property. 

It is not true that there is any necessity for an assessment, 
and I appeal to you to examine the figures below and judge 
for yourselves, and not allow a committee of gentlemen, 
necessarily ignorant of the inner workings of your com- 
pany, to confiscate your property without an effort on your 
part to save it; for in the cases of thousands of small holders 
assessment means confiscation. This is too obvious for any 
argument, 

The capital stock of the Railroad Co, is...... ......+++ $34,278,175 
The old mortgages, the consolidated, improvement 





and general mortgage bonds amount to........... «+ 53,239,500 
The Coal Co, divisional bonds amount to......... .. 12,638,000 
$65,877, 5 


The bonds and mortgages on real estate amount to 





(Railroad Co., $1,916,253: Coal Co.; $896,234)....... 2,812.487 
$68,689,987 
The annual interest on these is..... ....... 6 ceeeeeeee 4,384,721 


The debenture, convertible and income — 
bonds and scrip of the Railroad Co...... $19,846,719 
The debenture bonds of the Coal Co....... 1,731,000 


The floating debt amounts to, say.......... 

Suppose you—1. Convert the income, debenture and con- 
vertlte boads and scrip into second preferred stock, bearing 
5 per cent. interest, if earned. 

2. Issue $15,000,000 of first preferred stock, with which 
to retire the floating debt. 

83. Scale the Coal Company mortgage bonds $200,000 per 
annum, which can possibly be done by consent of holders e 4 
not, then by foreclosure. 

The case would then stand as follows: 

Take, first, results under the present management: 

The gross receipts of the Railroad Company for nine 

months ending Aug. 31, as published, are........... $12,446,703 
Gross expenses, including rentals of leased roads, ete. 

CPO yc iiss ci scctcrascnecesesse 9,528,246 





Net profits...... 








Add net profits for September (estimated)........ .. - 1,000,000 
0 oe * October, ee rrr ee 750,000 
sed bad a eeu mes 600,000 

TE. so vc cicccccccceases ovesseunen $5,268,457 

Which will pay the interest on 

1. The old mortgage bonds of...... ....... $5,573,500 360,930 

2. The consolidated Oe, Sahcacsasewany 18,616,000 1,223,450 

3. The improvement a> ad. Sakaniege’y Sd vareaa 9,364,000 561,840 

4. The general mortgage bonds of......... 19,686,000 1,181,160 

5. Interest on the divisional coal land bonds, and on 

bonds and mortgages on real estate............ .. 942,366 

6. The interest on bonds and mortgages, real estate 
COU eos 508 cies voren'ecuacd céakesdsdatenesebees 114,975 

$4,384,721 

7. The 6 per cent. on $15,000,000 of new first pre- 

ODOR os 66s vind 60 0:60:00 00nkass ences egeqesdeseetee 900,000 
$5,284,721 


That is, the company under its present extravagant man: 
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agement is earning the interest on all the mortgage bonds 
(except the income) of both Railroad and Coal Company, and 
a dividend of 6 per cent. on the $15,000,000 of preferred 
stock. The mining operations of the company are about 
paying expenses. 
ut, secondly, suppose the road was worked as economi- 
cally as Other similar roads, the result would be about as 
ollows: 
_ Say 50 per cent. and 1314 per cent. for rentals of leased 
lines, etc., total 6314, tastendl of 76\¢ per cent. of the gross 














receipts. 
‘Gross receipts for nine months, as above.............. $12,446,703 
‘Gross expenses, say 6344 per cent,,............... .. 7,903,656 
SY a ds al a Come . $4,543,047 
Add net profit for September on above basis 1,300,000 
Add net profit for October on above basis........ 850,000 
Add net profit for November on above basis 675,000 
Total net pros Dor FOR. .......00 ocescves. cossccens $7,368,047 
This will pay: 
1. The interest on all mortgage bonds, and on bonds 
_ . and mortg@res on real estate of both companies.... $4,184,721 
2. Adividerd of 6 per cent. on $15,000,000 of first pre- 
Io 0:00455:2% ntbidness cvs..ancosse deco pilarsese 900,000 
- 3. A dividend of 5 per cent.on the second preferred 
_. ., |» ASRRRRRR iene ise) eR NOT -078,886 
“4. A dividend of 3 per cent. on the common stock.... 1,028,345 
$7,191,952 


‘the surplus would meet an y probable liability for interest 
“on aranteed bonds of iron companies, etc. If it be 
‘“qatestioned that this result is possible, 1 answer, it has heen 
one, and there is no reason why it cannot be done again, 
and even better results obtained, after the road and rolling- 
stock are put in first-class condition. 
The oeee? ratio of expenses for five successive years 
(1861 to 1865, both inclusive), less rentals, was 46.7 per cent. 


Ratio. oe per 

Per cent. ton of Coal. 
ES eS ee Lee cnt eaa te 9.5 $1.282 
a PPE Ee 43.7 1,246 
Srciege caseeStiGerevean cen 4°.2 1.598 
cet hans Senta nett Soa R tae 46.8 2.350 
all liiiosin: | ‘ecb aie 9 Baad eee Sy oC ees 51.3 2.791 





If it be true that the stocks owned by the company of 
roads controlled and leased by them are pledged as collateral 
for a portion of the floating debt, it is of prime import- 
ance that this debt should first be provided for. The 
loss of control of valuable feeders would be disas- 
trous,and I submit that the simplest and easiest way to 
provide for the floating debt is to issue a first preferred 
stock, and give the holders of the common stock the 
privilege of taking itat par. It is worth par, and the 
present earnings are sufficient to pay 6 per cent. dividend 
upon it. The balance of the floating debt is presumed to 
be secured by a pledge of income and general mortgage 
bonds, but as it would be suicidal to increase the annual 
interest charge of the company, these bonds should be 
cancelled. 

_ ‘This paper is published at the earnest request of gentlemen 
largely interested pecuniarily. 





THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Railroad KRquipment Notes. 


The Mowry Car and Wheel Works, in Cincinnati, have 

‘sold theiv car shops to the Cincinnati Street Railroad Co. 

The earwheel foundry is retained, however, and the com- 
pany will continue to manufacture wheels. 

The Central Vermont shops at St. Albans, Vt., have just 
‘completed a heavy, new Mogul freight engine for the road, 
“ard have begun work on another, which is to have 20 by 
-24 in. cylinders. 

The Schenectady Locomotive Works, in Schenectady, N. 
Y., are building an addition to the blacksmith shop, 170 by 
60 ft. It will coptain two large steam-hammers and the 
necessary furnaces. 

The Florida Central shops, in Jacksonville, Fla., are build- 
ing a lot of new tiat cars for use on the road, 

The Harlan & Hollingsworth Co., at Wilmington, Del., 
last week completed and sent away the transfer ferry boat 
‘* Excelsior,” which is to carry the trains of the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg & Potomac road between Quantico and the 
Baltimore & Ohio, ending at Shepherd, or Kast Alexandria. 

The Indiana Car Co., at Cambridge City, Ind., has its shops 
full of work, with a large number of men employed. 


Iron and Manufacturing Notes. 


The Pennsylvania Steel Co. has declared a semi-annual 
dividend of 6 per cent., and re-elected the former directors. 

The Pittsburgh Forge & Lron Co. has begun to build a 
large addition to its bolt works. 

The Shawnee Rolling Mill, at Columbia, Pa., resumed 
work last week. 

Work is to be resumed on the blast furnaces at Emaus, Pa. 
‘The repairs will be pushed forward, with a view to putting 
the furnaces into blast in January next. 

The rebuilding of Excelsior Furnace, at Ishpeming, Mich., 
is nearly finished. It will be ready to start up as soon as 
the blowing engine arrives. 

The large new furnace of the Lowmoor Iron Co., at Low- 
moor, Va., is nearly completed, and will be blown in short- 
ly. Itis the largest blast furnace in Virginia. 

The new steel works at Pueblo, Col., are advancing rap- 
idly and the buildings are nearly completed. 

he works of the Albany & + Mn aer Steel & Iron Co., 
in Troy, N. Y., are busily at work in all departments. 

‘The Union Iron & Steel Company, of Chicago, is building 
llarge shops for the manufacture of railroad frogs, crossings, 
‘switches, etc. The new blast furnaces of the company are 
mearly completed. 


iBridge Notes. 


The Corrugated Metal Co., at East Berlin, Conn., has con- 
ney on hand for over 800 tons of bridges and iron building 
\WOrk, 

The Clinton Bridge Co., at Clinton, Ia., has taken the con- 
‘tract for a combination highway bridge, 220 ft. long, over 
‘the Wapsi> River near De Witt, lowa. 


‘Prices of Rails. 


Steel rails are declining in price and are quoted at $58 to 
$62 per ton at mill, according to time of delivery. Contracts 
are reported placed for 5,000 tons English steel rails at 
$57.50 per ton in New York, and for 10,000 tons at $62 
per ton delivered at a Southern port, 

Iron rails are reported unchanged, say $46 to $47 per ton 
for 56 Ibs. section, and 48 to $50 for light rails. A sale is 
reported of 10,000 tons English rails at $44, delivered at a 
Southern port. a aA ts 

Old iron rails are improving; but are still quoted at $26 to 
$27 per ton in Philadelphia: 


Accidents at Grade Crossings. 


The following circular has been issued by the Massachusetts 
Railroad Commission to the railroad companies of the state : 
. “The fearful and increasing number of accidents at grade 


hrossings makes it desirable to call the attention of All rail-| 





road managers in this state to the subject. Durin 
road year the number of such accidents has been 50, of which 
20 were fatal. The numbers last year were 30 and 18; year 
before last they were 29 and 17. No doubt one cause of the 
increase has been the increased number of railroad trains 
run. But in the investigation of these cases the Board has 
found reason to believe that due care has not been exercised 
by the managers of railroads as to the duties of flagmen. 

‘** Of the above-named 50 accidents 23 occurred at stations 
guarded by gates or flags, and of this number eight were 
fatal. It appears that in some vases flagmen are ces one or 
allowed to perform other duties, more or less conn with 
railroad business, and conflicting with their duty as guard- 
ians of the lives of travelers. In other cases too much work 
and too long hours are required of flagmen, so that perfect 
and unfailing vigilance cannot always be secured. Again, 
there is sometimes a failure to notify flagmen of irregular 
or wild trains; and, finally, at some crossings, it appears to 
be the practice to flag some trains and not to flag others. 

“It is hoped that this general circular, in addition to the 
special recommendations heretofore made, will prevent a 
repetition of these fatal errors. It is alsorecommended that 
more care be exercised in deciding the question of placing 

tes or flagmen at dangerous crossings. A recent decision 

as established as law, that the want of an order to station 
a flagmen at a crossing is no defence for a railroad a | 
a traveler, if a jury think a flagman was needed. An 
without such a decision, and without reference to the 
pecuniary consequences, a due regard so the safety of the 
public should command, at all places of danger, every pre- 
caution that is known to railroad managers.” 


Train Management in France. 


In a recent official report to the French Minister of Public 
Works on the means of preventing railroad accidents, the 
following remarks are made in the prevailing practice of 
handling trains : 

e course of trains and the order of their successivn 
are determined and fixed on all the railroad systems by the 
help of graphical tables prepared with the greatest care by 
the train-masters. First of all, the lines are drawn which 
represent the schedules of all the passenger trains. Then 
there are interpolated in the blank spaces left the lines rep- 
resenting the time-tables of the different freight trains, and 
their switching and halts are so regulated as to maintain a 
sufficient distance from the passenger trains to avoid any 
chance of collision. 

Generally it is by means of an interval of time that the 
effort is made to maintain between trains a sufficient and 
regular space to prevent collisions, which is the constant en- 
deavor of the operating management. 

I recall the rule commonly foliowed for this purpose: 

No train (or engine) may leave a station or pass it until 
there shall have elapsed, since the departure or passage of 
the preceding train, an interval of 10 minutes. 

Nevertheless, this interval may be reduced to five min- 
utes in the following cases : 

1. When the first train runs faster than the second one. 

2. When the distance to be run over the same track by 
the trains following each other does not exceed two 
kilometres (114 miles). 

The interval may even be reduced to three minutes (ac- 
cording to the special regulations of certain companies) 
when two trains which follow each other at a junction sta- 
tion are each to take a different route within a kilometre 
(% mile) of this station. 

Consequently every time a train or un engine passes a 
station where it does not stop, the disk signal is set at 
‘‘stop” as soon as the train or engine has passed, and this 
signal is continued after the passage during the regular 
time. 

On the road between stations the stop signal is set and 
held by the track guards during the five minutes following 
the passage of a passenger train and the ten minutes after 
the passage of a freight train. 

The regulations moreover generally require a second 
period Sdllowing the first one, during which a signal to slow 
the following train must be shown. 

This system, when vigilantly applied, may afford suffi- 
cient guaranty of safety; but, without enumerating all its 
inconveniences, it has the capital defect of leaving too great 
place for the negligence of the employés, 


this rail- 


The Railroad Display at the Baltimore 


Centennial. 

The Baltimore Gazette, of Oct. 12, thus describes the part 
taken by the railroads in the procession on the opening day 
of the sesqui-centennial celebration of the founding of the 
city of Baltimore: 

This portion of the procession was skillfully handled by 
Maj. N. 8. Hill. Aftera tine band came the men of the 
Baltimore & Obio Railroad Company attired in black pants, 
blue blouses and red caps. They numbered in all abuut 5,000 
men, and the line was interspersed with bands of music. They 
also carried handsome silk banners designating the different 
shops to which they belonged. Many of them bore hammers 
and other working implements. First came the delegates 
from Mt. Clare; with them was a car containing a repre- 
sentation of the corner-stone of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road, and bearing also the tools used by Charles Carroll, of 
Carroliton in laying the corner-stone; also Evan Thomas’ 
sail car; a horse upon a tread-mill, labeled ‘* The pioneer of 
the locomotive ;” Peter Cooper’s engine, and behind this a 
barouche in which were seated Mr. Cooper and Mr. John H. 
B. Latrobe, for many years counsel for the company. Mr. 
Cooper was received with cheers and appiause all along the 
line. There was a neat representation of a ticket department, 
of the railroad telegraph, and other appropriate devices. 
There were also several of the old-fashioned wagons, laden 
with hogsheads of tobacco, showing the earlier mode of trans- 
portation to market, and a lank, half-starved looking animal 
was hitched to a hogshead, which rolled along at his heels, il- 
lustrative of the manner tobacco was taken to be shipped along 
the rolling road. The fire department of the company wae 
represented by a neat and elegantly-decorated hose carriage. 
The express department had in line six four-horse express 
wagons, followed by barouchesin which were seated John 
King, Jr., Robert Garrett, and directors and officers of the 
road, A large delegation was present from Cumberland and 
other places on the road. The Marine band came next, fol- 
lowed by delegates from the Corn and Flour Exchange and 
a bull and a bear ; also a beautiful miniature grain vessel 
and a splen‘lid working model of the grain elevator at 
Locust Poitit: There was also a car containing a most beau- 
tiful tableaii of ‘‘ Agriculture and Commerce.” It was one 
of the most, pleasing and striking features of the display. 
Everywhere along the crowded route it was greeted with ap- 
plause, cheers and the waving of handkerchiefs and hats. 

e Northern Central Railroad came next. The men were 
neatly uniformed, for the most part in black pants and gray 
shirts, polished belts and uniform caps, and marched in a 
steady = betokening fine discipline. They turned the cor- 
ner of Baltimore and South streets with the precision of vet- 
erans, and were loudly applauded. The Northern Central 
road, with its romantic scenery, was depicted by a beauti- 
fully-painted rene on a large car, while switchmen stood at 
the four corne/’s as if on duty. The Baltimore shops of the 
company were represented by delegates from the machinery, 


Sesqui- 





blacksmith, boiler, tin, car, cabinet, paint and other 
shops, all of which delegations carried handsome banners 
denoting the ——— in which they were respective 
employed. In the line were barouches occupied by John W. 
Davis, General Agent; Edwin 8. Young, Assistant General 
Ticket Agent; A. W. Sumner, Purchasing Agent; J. M. 
Drill, and other officers of the road. There were numerous 
bands of music in the line, and altogether the display of the 
Northern Central Railroad was highly creditable, and 
formed one of the most pleasing and striking features of the 
parade. The Adams Express Company had next in linea 
car containing a globe and other insignia emblematic of 
their widespread business, followed by five six-horse 
wagons. 


Government Contracts. 


Sealed proposals will be received at the United States 
Engineer office, Houston and Greene Streets, New York, by 
John Newton, Colonel of Engineers, until Oct. 29, for 
dredging in Newtown Creek and Canarsie Bay, ng 
Island. 

Sealed oe eager will be received until Nov. 4, by Wm. P, 
Craighill, Major of Engineers, at No. 70 Saratoga street, 
Baltimore, for dredging in Broad Creek, Del., and in the 
harbor at Onancock, Va. 


Casting the Big Anvil Block. 


The Pittsburgh Dispatch of Oct. 6, gives the following de- 
scription of the casting of the 160-ton anvil block for the 17- 
ton steam hammer at the Black Diamond Steel Works in 
Pittsburgh: The details of the preparation of the mold and 
the pouring will be read with interest. The mold was 
built of fire brick, with fire clay mortar, plastered with a 
lining of loam and faced with black iad, and the whole 
thoroughly dried. The dimensions are 11 ft. high, 8 by 10 
ft. at the base, and tapering to 4 by 6 ft. at the top. On the 
outside were placed iron clamps, binding the mold so firmlv 
as to resist the immense pressure which the molten metal 
would make. This elaborate beginning, for it was merely a 
beginning, the end of which none could predict with cer- 
tainty, was ready yesterday morning for the five cupolas 
which were to be used to melt the 160 tons of iron uired, 
Accordingly the charging was commenced at 5 o’clock and 
the blast started. In fifteen minutes the stoppers were re- 
moved and metal run into the general receiver. At 7:20 the 
first run was made into the mold inexcellent condition, and 
throwing off sparks equal in beauty to the most elaborate 
pyrotechnic display. In 5 hours and 11 minutes from the 
time of tapping it, at 11:56 a.m., the casting was an accom- 
piished fact, and satisfaction beamed on the faces of proprie- 
tors, workmen and visitors, pulses went down to 
their normal condition and a deep and simultaneous trans- 
piration of relief was evolved equal in volume to the whirl 
of a Sturtevant blower, The work wasdone rapidly, indeed 
notably fast, and without a misbap to mar the satisfaction. 
No less than five of Sturtevant’s No. 8fans were used. A 
careful test was made and it was found that the pressure of 
blast secured for four of the cupolas was 12 ounces to the 
square inch, and 11!¢ ounces to the five cupolas. The anvil 
block, after being allowed to remain in the mold for six 
weeks, will be turned over upon the 17-ton steam hammer 
foundation, which will be accomplished with the use of four 
of the celebrated Richard Dudgeon 60-ton hydraulic jacks. 
The large steam hammer for which this anvil block is to be 
used, is being built by Wm. B. Bement & Son, Philadelphia, 
at a total cost of $52,000. The framework, or stands, will le 
constructed of wrought-iron plates 1% in. in thickness riv- 
eted together with 114 in. rivets. The ‘ tup” or * drop,” 
together with the femoess and piston and “die,” will 
weigh 17 tons, and be the heaviest steam hammer in this 
country, giving, with steam on top of the piston, a stroke of 
20 tons. 

The foundation for the anvil involved a large outlay. The 
excavation was 27 ft. deep and 30 by 50 ft. In the bottom 
of this pit cement piles were placed, and, before hardening, 
this cement was rammed hard and surmounted with a 12- 
inch layer of concrete. On this was placed a layer of Monon- 
gahela oak logs, 14 in. square and 22 ft. long. At right 
angles to this came another layer of similar logs, all being 
firmly bolted together, Toppan this mass of timber was 
placed a ponderous plate of cast iron, 10 by 16 ft. and 8 in. 
thick. On this was placed a solid mass of perpendicular tim- 
bers, 11 ft. high, of logs 14 in. square ; and on top of this 
mass of wood will be placed the enormous block of metal 
cast yesterday, all this ponderosity being necessary to resist 
the mighty punching which white-hot ingots will receive 
under 17 tons of hammer, propelled from the shoulder by 
high-pressure steam. Major Hancock, Superintendent of 
the Black Diamond Mill, states that, with their present facil- 
ities, steel ingots weighing 17 tons can be cast, and the ham- 
mer can attend to shaping them out. They have on hand 
now a number of ingots 5!¢ tt. by 30 in. square, weighin 
seven tons each, on which the big hitter will try its powers o 
impact. 


Mending His Manners. 


He was a rough-looking customer, and it was plain to see 
that he had never enjoyed the advantages of a collegiate ed- 
ucation. He stalked into the railroad office, his object being 
to see the Superintendent, whom we shall call Jones, because 
that does not sound at all like his name. 

“Ts Jones in,” he bawled out. 

The clerk, motioning to the Superintendent, replied; 
“ That gentleman is Mr. Jones.” 

The intruder walked up to Superintendent Jones’ desk and 
said, 

“I’ve got a letter for you.” 

The Superintendent does not believe in an excess of style, 
but he thinks the proprieties ought to be maintained. 

** My dear sir,” call the Superintendent, ‘‘ don’t you think 
it would have been more appropriate for you to have entered 
quietly, walked up to the desk of the clerk, and said ‘ good 
morning ? He would have passed the compliments of the sea- 
son and asked you what you desired, On your requesting to 
see me the clerk would have pointed me out to you. You 
might then have said ‘ good morning.’ I would have respond 
ed in an appropriate manner,” 

The man turned on his heel and walked out, without say- 
ing another word, but it was not long before he came back. 
He tripped up to the clerk, and doffing his hat, made a bow that 
Chesterfield might have envied, and said in a musical tone 
of voice: 

** Good morning, sir.” 

** (Good morning, sir,” responded the clerk. 

Looking straight at the Superintendent, he asked : 

“Will you be kind enough to point me out Mr. Jones, the 
Superintendent of the road ?” 

“The gentleman sitting at the desk there is Mr. Jones.” 

“Thanks,” and he tripped over to the desk of Mr, Jones, 
where he bowed once more, removed his hat, and asked: 

“Mr. Jones, I believe ?” 

‘* Yes, sir, that’s my name.” 

The stranger craned his neck out, and as a demoniac scowl 
passed over his features, he hissed out : 

‘*Mr. Jones, you can go to Halifax,” 

With that he turned on his beel, and, as rigid as @ ramrod 
he marched out.-~Galveston News 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid- 
cen to ask for passes under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 








Addvresses.— Business letters should be addressed and drafts 
made payable to THe RAILROAD GazETTE. Communica- 
tions for the attention of the Editors should be addressed 
Eprrork RAILROAD GAZETTE. 





Advertisements.—We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
umMNS We give tn our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present only 
such matter as we consider interesting and im ant to 
our readers. Those who wish to recommend their inven- 
tions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, etc., to our 
readers can do 8o fully in our advertising columns, but it 
is useless to ask usto recommend them editorially, either 
for money or in consideration of advertising patronage. 





Contributions,—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if they 


will send us early information of events which take. place 
under their observation, such as changes in railr offi- 
cors, organizations and changes of companies, the letting, 


progress and completion of contracts for new works or 
important improvements of old ones, experiments in the 
construction of roads and machinery and in their man- 
agement, particulars as to the business of railroads, and 
suggestions as lo its improvement, Discussions of subjects 
pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS ~ railroad business by 
men practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired, Officers will oblige us by forwarding early copies 
of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, and es- 
yecially annual reports, some notice of all of which will 
be published 


REFORM IN PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANACE- 
MENT. 

Our correspondent ‘“*H. W. C.,” in a letter which 
we publish this week makes some statements concern- 
ing the conduct of the business of the passenger de- 
partment of our railroads which deserve serious con- 
sideration by railroad managers, and especially by 


the controlling authorities, who alone have the 
power to carry out the reforms which are nec- 
essary to remove the evils complained of. The 


statéments he makes are not the results of the super- 
ficial observations of a person unfamiliar with the busi- 
ness or only half informed, but the deliberate judg- 
ment of a man who has been in the passenger 
service a life-time, and who is exceptionally well 
informed as to the history, development and present 
condition of the business, and, we may add, noted for 
good judgment and devotion to his business. They, 
moreover, agree with the judgment of other capable 
observers and experts, and thus indicate a condition of 
things which loudly cries for reform. 

Perhaps we should not say that it ‘‘ cries loudly ” for 
reform. At least experience hitherto has shown that 
the cry is not heard or that little attention is paid to 
the call. Things go on in the old way, sometimes with 
greater loss and waste than at others, but always 
with large loss and waste that might be avoided by 
rational co-operation of the different companies, such 
as is perfectly practical, may be made advantageous 
to the patrons as well as tothe owners of the road, 
and would almost certainly be effected if the leading 
officers of railroad companies, those who really exer- 
cise authority, would give their serious attention to the 
matter, learn how great their and the public’s losses 
are, and how easily they might be avoided by such 
co-operation as has been so effective in the freight 
traffic. 

But so far the railroad managers seem to think the 
passenger business not worth their serious attention. 
Few of the higher officers have had experience in the 
passenger department, and many of them seem neither 
to know nor to care much about it. The general traffic 





managers who have within the past few years been 
appointed on many roads as the nominal heads of both 
passenger and freight departments have, for the 
most part, been general freight agents, and after as 
before their promotion, have given their chief and often 
pretty nearly all their attention to the freight depart- 
ment, as the more important and complicated, and, 
moreover, the only one where they felt sure of them- 
selves. They seem to dislike to learn the new busi- 
ness which they have been put at the head of, and are 
especially cautious in proposing any considerable 
changes in it. 

Until recently it was easy to understand why the 
leading officers should neglect the passenger business. 
They had something more important to do, Freight 
business was badly demoralized, and on most of the 
roads three-fourths of the earnings were from freight. 
This business engrossed their attention, and trouble- 
some enough it was found. Years of struggles passed 
before a satisfactory practical solution was found, 
and it will take a long time yet before this solution 
can be applied and fitted to all the varying circum- 
stances. But without doubt a great deal has been 
accomplished, and it has been done by the co-operation 
of the railroad companies through their chief ofticers— 
the actual managers—whatever their titles might be. 

Now, when so much has been effected in this depart- 
ment, it would seem natural that the managers should 
turn their attention to the other traffic department, 
which is chronically demoralized. Here they have a 
field where they can work without jealousy on the 
part of the public, because the traveling public, for 
the most part, does not get what the railroad compa- 
nies lose in this business, and what they might save by 
proper co-operation and a more rational conduct of 
the business. 

The managers, however, seem inclined to rest on 
the laurels they have won by their improvement of 
freight traffic management. A year ago the subject 

yas taken up and proceeded just far enough to show 
the immense waste by the current policy on some of 
the principal roads; but the managers did not seem 
to be in earnest about it, and postponed action and 
neglected to inform themselves in a way that showed 
that they took little interest in the subject. For some 
time it seems to have been dropped entirely. And all 
the time there have been irregularities of rates at most 
competing by paying commissions, 
or otherwise, with now and then more open ‘ cuts” 
as just now at Chicago, where it is reported that 
tickets to New York are openly sold by the railroad 
companies to the public for three dollars less than the 


points, caused 


regular rate. 

As we have intimated heretofore, it is not likely 
that a great decrease in passenger rates would be 
followed by an increase in passenger profits; but there 
there would some 
as a result of reduction of 
the rates paid the passengers, without much 
increase of Now a material 
in the rates paid by passengers would result if they 
paid only what the companies receive. That a 
measure which effected this would certainly result ina 
great gain to the passengers and at least some addi- 
tional profit to the companies. This is certainly worth 
effecting, if possible ; it would be a popular as well as 
a profitable measure, and the railroads cannot afford 
to be unnecessarily unpopular or to miss. an opportu- 
nity of winning the good will of the community. 

Then there issue of free 
practice not only wasteful, bat demoralizing, and 
often shameful. There is hardly a general passenger 
agent in the country who will not confess that this 
practice is greatly abused, however he may insist that 
it is necessary that he should have the power to issue 
passes. He feels the effect of the passes issued by 
other departments in at once reducing the receipts and 
increasing the expenses of his own department. The 
extent to which passes are issued probably varies 
considerably in different parts of the country and 
on different roads, but on many a very considerable 
proportion of the whole travel is on passes, and, asa 
railroad officer once put if, all those who can afford to 
pay travel free, and only those who cannot afford it 
pay their passage. We doubt whether any other 
remedy than total abstinence will cure this evil, but 
temperance, if practicable, would be a vast improve- 
ment on the present condition of chronic inebriety. It 
is of course perfectly proper that railroad companies 
should ‘‘ pay in trade” either for goods or services, 
but such payments should be openly recognized as pay- 
ments and should be made for acknowledged debts, 
such bills can be drawn for, and for definite 
amounts. The passing of national, state, county and 
town officers and their friends, of politicians and their 
friends, and the unrestricted passsing of all sorts of 
railroad officers and their friends, not to say of 


can be no question that be 
traffic 
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expenses, decrease 
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editors, able and other, and their friends, and of ship- 
pers of freight and others is a tremendous burden on 
the passenger department, and a very different thing 
from a payment in services for services. A large part 
of it is indirect blackmail—that is, the companies give 
the passes lest otherwise they might suffer harm from 
| the ill will of the grantees; and a large part of it is the 
|result of a disposition to be generous when the gener- 
osity the nothing—to generous 
| with other people’s money; and so long as railroad 
officers have unlimited power to give passes and are 
not called to account for its exercise, it will be almost 
impossible for them to resist the tremendous pressure 
on them in many cases when, by the most liberal con 
struction, the applicant has no valid claim to travel 
free. 

But it is hardly probable that reform will begin 
here. The first thing is to show that there is a loss, 
that it is great, and to indicate approximately how 
great, in order that the persons in power may be 
roused to take the 
There is a field here for some one to do a great work 
It is true that 
there is colossal indifference to be overcome, but this 
be 
number of those familiar with the facts should per- 
sist in agitating the subject, and in calling attention 
to the losses which result from this disgraceful neglect 
of a leading part of railroad business. 





costs giver be 
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and gain reputation if nothing more. 


probably could done if a comparatively small 


THE GRAIN MOVEMENT FOR NINE MONTHS, 


For the nine months ending with September the 
grain movement—that is the receipts aad shipments 
of grain of all kinds (not including flour) at the eight 
Northwestern markets of St. Louis, Peoria, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Duluth, Detroit, Toledo and Cleveland, 
and the receipts of the seven Atlantic ports—has been 
as follows: 


—— -Northwestern —— Atlantic 

Receipts. Shipments receipts. 
1874........ ....185,539,026 100,978,744 90,317,587 
1875.... .. + 107,078,154 108,317,011 99,050,212 
1876........ ....194,644,912 102,6 '8,642 120,704, 1%2 
1877 ... . 125,746,276 104.579, LOY 110,244,342 
1878 176,267,016 143,193,182 180,154,062 
1879... . 180,149,691 157,620,459 213,798,134 
1880 . 213,669,629 183,665,400 229,131,3t0 


Compared with last year there is an increase of 18.6 
per cent. in Northwestern receipts, of 20.3 per cent, in 
Northwestern shipments, and of 7.2 per cent. in Atlan- 
tic receipts. The movement this year is the largest 
ever known. . 

The difference between the shipments of the North- 
western markets and the receipts of the Atlantic ports 
is some indication of the amount shipped direct from 
the interior markets of the Northwest to the Atlantic 
ports without transfer or sale at a lake or river port, 
These differences have been : 


Atlantic receipts than Nortn- 
western shipments, 

Less. More. 
1°74 . POM Ae 00Cté‘“(“( Sé‘“(s‘ ww bees 
1875... ae 9,266,799 Skee ih tela 
US 1a eee 18,095,480 
ot See 5,665,233 
1878 45,960,910 
1879 61,177.675 
| errr er ery Pee re ee 45,465,980 


The immense increase of the Atlantic receipts not 
drawn from any of the eight reporting Northwestern 
markets is noticeable, and also the great decrease in 
that amount this year. 

For the nine months ending with September receipts 
and shipments of grain of all kinds at the seven At- 
lantic ports have been, in bushels, as follows, for five 
years past: 








1876. 1877. 1878. 1870. 88. 

New York.... 48,897,606 45,839,000 88,440,687 90,579,059 106,110,973 
Boston......-- 9,877,292 9,064,3.% 14,234,105 15,236,865 18,186,960 
Portland...... 1,709,742 +51,943 1,540,532 1,061,079 2,087,540 
Montrea ...... 9,925,222 8,174,(67 10,012,673 10,469,193 13,311,615 
Philadelphia, 23,770,800 13,7.6,770 20,017,5 35,528,3°5 94,507,875 
Baltimore.... 21,808.924 10,599,754 30,497,300 42,588,380 40,285,217 
New Orleans.. 4,505,104 5,644,157 8,618,011 8,794,758 = 15,7H%, 892 

Total.... .120,174,700 104,561,014 182,251,008 204,553,529 230,179,072 


This shows an increase in total receipts this year 
of 12.6 per cent. over 1879, of 26.2 per cent. over 1878, 
of 120 per cent. over 1877, and of 47.8 per cent. over 
1876. 

Compared with last year there are decreases at Balti- 
more (5.6 per cent.) and Philadelphia (3 per cent.), and 
increases at all the other places. 

The total increase having been about 25,600,000 
bushels over 1879, New York’s increase has. been 
15,500,000, New Orleans’ 7,000,000, Boston’s 2,950,000, 
Montreal’s 2,850,000, Portland’s 1,000,000, with a de- 
crease of 2,650,000 at Baltimore and 1,000,000 at 
Philadelphia. 

Going back to 1876, the total increase since that year 
has been 110,000,000 bushels, divided among the differ- 
ent markets as follows : 


Amount. Per cent. 
SN II wORINS cakes stove ned hdpcuace nee 57,213,000 117 
NN A8O. dakineeasos0>.6s'e chee %eawad ented 8,810,000 94 
oo err are 237,000 13 
Montreal BS parkvKenks 3.386.000 34 
Philadelphia............ 10,737,000 45 
Baltimore. . ......-. 18,336,000 RA 
ee ria a sac whic cchesndues usin 11,284,000 251 


Thus more than half of the whole amount of in- 
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crease has been at New York, just one-sixth of it at 
Baltimore, a little more than one-tenth at New Or- 
leans and a little less than one-tenth at Philadelphia. 
The percentage of increase has been largest at New 
Orleans, next at New York, with Boston following 
and ahead of Baltimore. 

The percentages of the total grain received at the 
several ports in the different years have been : 





1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. 

re 40.7 43.8 18.5 43.3 46.1 
CC. Sicn sescacth ce 7.8 9.3 78 7.4 7.9 
na’ veaakea wane 1.5 0.8 0.9 0.5 0.9 
EE clk chew cnive. xe 8.3 7.8 5.5 5.1 5.8 
Philadelphia . ......... 19.8 13.2 15.9 17.4 15.0 
So 18.2 19.7 16.7 21.0 17.6 
New Orleans............. 3.7 5.4 4.7 4.3 . 6.8 
Se ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


New York thus has a larger proportion than in 
any other year except 1878. Montreal, whose propor- 
tion before has decreased yearly, has recovered some- 
what this year. Philadelphia’s proportion has been 
smaller only in 1877 and Baltimore’s only in 1878, New 
Orleans has a considerably larger proportion than ever 
before. 

Taking the percentages of Philadelphia and Balti- 
more together and comparing them with those of New 
York, we have : 


1876 1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. 

New York 40.7 43.8 48.5 44.3 46.1 
Philadelphia ‘and Bal 1- 

SOR, ven scneceesabeves 38.0 32.9 32.6 38.4 32.5 

The three cities..... 73.7 76.7 81.1 82.7 78.6 


Philadelphia and Baltimore together have a smaller 
proportion this year than in any of the four preceding. 

Taking the percentages of New York and Boston 
together and comparing them with those of Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore we have: 





1 —S 1877. 1878, 1879. 1880. 

New York and Boston..4.. 48.5 53.1 56.3 51.7 54.0 
Philadelphia and Baltimore 38. 0 32.9 32.6 38.4 32.5 
The four cities........ "86.5 86.0 88. 9 20.. L 86.5 


The two northern cities have thus not quite re- 
covered the rank they had in 1878, but neither have 
the two southern ones, the difference being chiefly 
due to the diversion to New Orleans, which seems to 
affect Philadelphia and Baltimore more than New 
York. 

The receipts of the different ports vary greatly at 
different times of the year. New York, of course, gains 
greatly by the opening of navigation, and Montreal 
has no receipts of importance except while the lakes 
are open. But there are fluctuations also in the receipts 
of those places which are supplied entirely by rail. 
For two or three years past Baltimore has had its larg- 
est receipts in midsummer—July and August—when 
the wheat of the Ohio valley has been harvested, but 
before crops of small grain have been gathered in any 
other part of the Northwest. This year the average 
weekly receipts of Baltimore were 469,587 bushels in 
May, 1,090,438 in June, 1,654,045 in July, 1,635,825 in 
August, and 1,092,869 in September. 

But the course of the comparative receipts at all the 
ports may be traced below, where the percentage of the 
total receipts at each every month is given: 


New Port- Mon- Phila- Balti- New 

York. Boston. land. treal. del +% more. Orleans, 
January. .... 37.5 11.2 27 0.4 19.0 16.3 
February... . 35.4 11.8 2. 04 ise 20.0 14.5 
March.... ... 37.5 10.1 2. 0.4 16.1 212 12.2 
oS 36.5 9.9 2.1 0.2 18.0 21.: 11.9 
May. 56.1 6.4 0.1 6.9 16.8 8.7 4.9 
June......... 49.4 6.7 0.2 7.7 19.0 13.1 3.9 
pee 50.5 6.6 0.4 5.9 12.8 19.4 4.4 
August.... .. 42.8 8.4 0.6 11.9 11.9 20.8 3.6 
September... 54.0 7.2 0.4 8.7 9.2 136 6.9 


New York’s sudden advance in May marks the open- 
ing of canal navigation. Then its gain came from 
Boston, Portland, New -Orleans and Baltimore, but 
most of all from Baltimore, which had exceptionally 
small receipts that month. But in July and August it 
had about as large a proportion of the grain as before 
navigation opened ; and in September it has, next to 
May and June, the smallest one of the year, while New 
York, with the same exception, has the largest one, and 
Philadelphia the smallest one without any exception. 

The receipts of grain, including flour and corn meal 
reduced to grain (which are not included above), at 
New York by the several routes for these nine months 
have been, in bushels, for the past six years: 














1875. 1876. 1877. 
N.Y. Central.........20000 16,423,768 22,870,026 16,296,956 
a rn eo, ein 15,774,795 14,183,419 9,570,200 
Renan Ricgiain’ onbin"edasiebos ee 6, 279), 445 5.585.936 5, 100,269 
eee 382, 108 41 0,568 194,189 
Total by rail ........ 860,134 43,049,950 31,161,614 
ee WME $6.5. 2G ose ncacase 22°416,978  23.038.129 28,138,154 
Bassists cx csi 61,277,112 66,088,079 59,299,768 

1878. 1879. 1880. 
z s- Se 37,365,096 40,780,560 35,936,564 

“SSS ag RS 16,964,683  22'993.937 21,875,734 

 haneoseecaranea 10.46 ,420 13,670,072 10,427,090 
SS rrr 580,926 668,702 "494, 971 
Total by rail ....... 65,37 376,125 78.113.271 8.734.350 
By water.................. 41,889,823  33,936,7 52'955.126 
et ae a ccmarpas 112,050,067 121,689,485 


Compared with last year there is a decrease of nearly 
9,400,000 bushels in the rail receipts, and a decrease 


by every route, the amounts and percentages of which 
have been as follows : 


Bushels. P.c. 

i PET RII ak50 0 60/0ecdsna an cbartetars 843, 11.9 
ben Gakenébeestebicespy: tcnasvece, “xeeubn 1,118,203 4.8 
Tebeasiinds hots, dh queso eiebbekenswabinaes salen 3,242.982 23.7 
Hs. 4 s0cteknesusade wea? vekistnek 173,731 26.0 
Ne I OID ao co dacieecscccecesadaateaa 9,378 912 12.0 
TN SUN sce: pns.cten, Zax Cocciibabunna 19,018,330 56.0 


In considering the large proportional decrease by the 
Pennsylvania, it should be remembered that its deliv- 
eries last year were exceptionally large, and the 
largest proportion of the whole ever made by it. 

The Erie has materially increased its facilities this 
year by the completion of its elevator in Jersey City, 
and this has, for part of the year, put it on a level with 
the other roads, but it is not possible to say that its 
receipts have been as yet much affected by this im- 
provement, though its expenses in connection with 
grain deliveries are probably much reduced by it. 

Most notable of all, however, is the immense in- 
crease of 56 per cent. in canal receipts. The canal, it 
is true, was open 18 days longer this year, but allow- 
ing for that the average daily receipts by water at 
New York City have been very much greater this 
year. Not quite all the water receipts are by canal, 
however. This year 2,613,510 bushels are credited to 
vessels from points along the coast or points on rivers 
where they have collected local grain. The percentages 
delivered by each route each year have been: 





1875. 1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. 180. 

N.Y.Cin.... 26.8 84.6 27.5 84.8 36.4 290.5 
mie ........ 95:7 215 161 15:8 20:55 18/0 
Penna.. . 10.2 8.5 8.6 98 12.2 8.6 
Other roads.. 0.6 0.6 03 0.6 0.6 04 
Total rail... 63.4 65.2 52.5 61.0 69.7 56.5 
By water..... 36.6 34.8 “47.5 49.0 30. 43.5 
Total........100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 1.0.0 


The rail receipts, though larger in amount than in 
any previous year except 1879, are a smaller propor- 
tion of the whole than before, except in 1877, and 
very much smaller than last year. This latter is due 
largely to the earlier opening of navigation this year. 
In 1878, however, the canal opened earlier than this 
year even, and then the water receipts were a smaller 
proportion than this year. The change was to be 
expected because most of the season last year rail rates 
were very low, and the difference between rail and 
canal rates was less than it has been this year. 

The percentages of the total rail receipts by each 
route have pray 


875. 1876, 1877. 1878. 1s7o 1880, 

N. Y. Central, 42 2.2 i.1 62.3 57.1 62.2 62 i 

- err | 6 32.0 30.7 26.0 20.4 SLB 

Pennsylvania, 16.2 13.0 16.4 16.0 17.5 15.2 
Other roads... 1.0 1.0 0.6 Oo” o9 0. 

Total.. .100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


The New York Central’s percentage has not varied 
much from 52 per cent. of the whole since 1875, ex- 
cept by rising to 57 per cent. in 1878. The Erie’s share 
of the traffic was largest in 1875 (4013 ‘per cent.) and 
smallest in 1878 (26 per cent.). It has been this year 
the largest for four years. When its share was larger 
the whole business was comparatively small. The 
Pennsylvania’s deliveries have been a smaller pro- 
portion of the whole this year than in any other ex- 
cept 1876, when an unusual share of its business was 
delivered at Philadelphia, that being the year when 
there was a contest as to the differences in rates to the 
different ports. Its loss compared with last year just 
about balances the Erie’s gain. 

The following shows the water and rail receipts 
separately each month since canal receipts began for 
two years: 








—- a a 1879, ——_-— 

anne Rail. Water. Rail. 
ree $51,346 5,087, 507 7,492,218 7,471,529 
June........ he 0, 4 $0 10,352,124 5,183,915 8,765,703 
ee 11.6094 ‘974 9,433,891 6,064,191 = 8,757,397 
CR asa in Sia 9,492,029 8.107.387 7,653,895 10/608.425 
September........ 11,083,169 5,895,086 10,521,236 = 7,730,632 


Thus every month the canal receipts have been 
larger this year than last, though in September the in- 
crease is trifling. On the other hand, in three out of 
the five months, in May, August and September, the 
rail receipts have been smaller this year than last. The 
September rail receipts were especially small, smaller 
than in 1878 as well as 1879, and only 34.7 per cent. of 
the total receipts, while in August they were 46.0 per 
cent., in July 44.6, in June 49.9 per cent. and in May 38 
per cent. of the total. 

A reason for the light September rail business can be 
found in the unusually low canal rates; they have 
rarely, if ever, been so low in the month of September. 
They have advanced a little since, but are still unusu- 
ally low for the season, and so encourage shipments by 
water rather than by rail. 


New York Central Earnings. 


New York Central & Hudson River earnings have now 
been reported for September and for the fiscal year ending 
with that month. For September the gross earnings are 
$3,000,627, which is $78,251 (2.7 per cent.) more than in 
September of 1879, and $22,228 less than in August of this 





4 


year. September earnings are usually larger than August 
earnings, but this year bas been an exception, and August 
earnings were the largest of the whole fiscal year, as Septem- 
ber earnings were last year. The increase of September 
earnings over last year isdue toa large increase of 201¢ 
per cent. in passenger earnings, there being a small de- 
crease (2.2 per cent.) in freight earnings. The sinall amount 
of the increase in September indicates that we have reached 
a period of large earnings last year, and that increases of 
15 to 30 per cent. monthly, such as have been common 
during the past year (in all but three months more than 15 
per cent.), cannot be expected often hereafter. The gross 
earnings monthly for the two last fiscal yea: have been : 





1879-80. 1878-79 increase. P. c. 
October............ $2,898,586 $2,771,203 $127,383 4.6 
November.......... 2,801,835 2,567.51 234,517 9.1 
December. ........ 2,846,216 2,237,265 608,851 27.3 
January............ 2,503,613 2,024,812 5OR,R0L 23.2 
ioe > ee 2,317,231 2 ‘210.304 106,927 4.9 
EY cvirnes debes 2,854,835 2'474.302 380.443 15.3 
RN ac cous -ckaes 2,782,324 2,214,626 167,098 25.6 
ea 2,540,998 2,211,011 320,987 15.0 
[| rr 2°653.477 2,022,823 630,654 31.1 
BNR peg 2,863,316 2,194,422 668,894 30.5 
ks can oveue ent 3,022,855 2,546,020 476,8°6 18.7 
September......... 3,000,627 2,922,306 78,231 2. 
The year... ..$33,175,913 $28,396,583 $4,7 7 79, 330 «16.8 


We give these in full because, this being an outlet of an 
immense system of other roads, it indicates to some extent the 
general course of railroad earnings in the country, and their 
course from month to month it is interesting to follow. The 
greatest increases, it appears, were in July, June, December 
and January, those of the last two months, and especially of 
January, being made larger by the snow blockade of the 
previous year. The amount of the increase in Septem- 


ber was but one-sixth of the August increase and 
not one-eighth of the July _ increase. Through 
freight rates were the same both years in September 


but in August they averaged bigher this year, and in earlier 
months as far back as January the difference in these rates 
was still greater in favor of this year. How much these 
may have had to do with the increase may be inferred from 
the fact that taking freight earnings by themselves there 
was an increase of 39 per cent, in July and 21.8 per cent. in 
August, but a decrease cf 2.2 per cent. in September. As 
rates have been substantially the same, this argues a decrease 
in the amount of the freight traffic, which is further indicated 
by the fact that this road’s deliveries of grain(and fiour reduced 
to grain) in New York in September were but 2,805,431 
bushels this year, against 4,077,033 in 1879 and 4,082,286 
in 1878, and against 4,986,298 bushels in August and 
4,926,958 in July of this year, This decrease in grain since 
August is itself equivalent to about $170,000 of gross earn- 
ings, and there was probably also a decrease in its New 
England grain business, so thatif it had not been for an 
increase in local and in west-bound through freight, the de- 
crease in freight earnings would have been much larger than 
it actually was. In view of the light September grain move- 
ment, it is quite likely that in October and November freight 
earnings may be considerably larger than in September. 

The company’s gross earnings for the full year are the 
largest in its historv. For twelve years they have been : 


Year. Karnings. | Year. Karnings. 

1868-60 .. . $24,847,965  1874-75..... ........$20,027,218 
1869-70 .. 24,910,509 1875-76 .. 28,046,588 
XS SR eee 24,670,868 | 1876-77........ ..... 26,579,086 
1871-72... .+s+00-+++ 90,437,201 | 1877-78..... , 28,910.555 
1872-73...... ....... 32,406,021 | 1878-79............ 28,306,584 
1873-74. . 81,650,387 | 1879-80. . 33,175,913 


Such a ie forward in the company’s weed as last 
year never occurred before except in 1871-72, und the dif- 
ference between this upward movement after the period of 
business stagnation contrasts strongly with the decrease with 
which that period began, though that downward movement 
was then considered rapid. At one jump the earnings have 
not only recovered the loss since 1873, but have exceeded 
the figures of that year and are the largest in the history of 
the company, and that at a time when the percentage of 
working expenses is much lower than last year. It 
is true that the amount of these expenses is not yet 
known, but in 1878-79 they were only $16,123,000 
against $19,570,000 in 1872-73, and though they must have 
been larger in 1880 than in 1879, prices being higher and 
traffic larger, they cannot have increased in the same pro- 
portion as the earnings, and it is probable that mere than 
one-half of the increase in gross earnings will be an increase 
in net earnings. It is likely that after paying th» 8 per cent. 
dividends that have been made on the stock there will be a 
balance of net earnings equal to 3 per cent. mcre. 
Record of New Railroad Construction. 

This number of the Railrvuad Gazette contains informa 
tion of the laving of track on new railroads as follows: 

Oregon & California.—Track is laid on the Albany & 
Lebanon Branch, from Albany, Or., eastward to Lebanon, 
25 miles. 

East Line d&} Red River,—Extended 
Jack Grove, Tex., 13 miles. Gauge, 3 feet. 

New York & New England,—Extended from Waterbury, 
Conn., west by south 12 miles. 

Lexington & Big Sandy.—Completed from Huntington, 
W. Va., westward to Ashland, Ky., 16 miles. 

Springfield, Effingham & Southeastern.—Completed from 
Switz City, Ind., westward to Effingham, Ill., 85 miles. 
Gauge, 3 feet. 

Wisconsin dad Minnesota.—The track from 
Wis., has been extended westward 15 miles. 

Utah & Northern.—Extended northward to Dillon, Mon. , 
31 miles. Gauge, 3 feet. 


westward to Black 


Abbottsford , 


This is a total of 197 miles of new railroad, making 4,135 
miles thus far this year, against 2,507 miles reported at the 
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sgme time in 1879, 1,422 miles in 1878, 1,548 miles in 1877, 
1,740 miles in 1876, 908 miles in 1875, 1,180 miles in 1874, 
2,897 miles in 1878, and 5,147 miles in 1872. : 








Water Rates during the, past week have not changed 
greatly except on the lakes. The rates from Chicago and 
Milwaukee to Buffalo, which were 5% cents a bushel for 
corn and 5% for wheaton Wednesday of last week, went up 
every day until Monday, when they reached 614 and 7 cents, 
at which they have been maintained for the three days since; 
Within two weeks, there was an advance of 3 cents, or 80 
per cent., in -these rates, Canal rates are lower, being 
quoted last Wednesday at 54¢ cents a bushel for corn and 
6 for wheat from Buffalo to New York—half a cent 
less than the week before, and about the same as two weeks 
ago. These are very low rates for this time of year—lower 
than ever before. Last year at this time the rates were 
about 6!¢ and 74, the year before they were 7!4 and 8, and 
in 1877 they were 914 and 12 centsa bushel. Lake rates, 
moreover, are still a little lower than at this time last year, 
and the whole water rate from Chicago to New York, in- 
cluding Buffalo charges, have been as follows, in cents per 
bushel, for this time (about Oct. 15) for five years: 


1876. 1877. 1878. 1879, 1880. 
COO |. ov'ci-ncsdepvevdeenncetneae 12 1 12 16 13% 
re, ee ae 13 19 3% =«17 1444 


In 1876 and 1878 the lake rates were lower than this 
year; in the other years higher. The canal rates have 
always been higher. The through rail rate per 100 lbs, was 
20 cents in 1876, and 35 in all the others except this, when 
it is B0. 

The most notable feature in this business is the persistency 
of canal rates in keeping down, or even going down, ata 
time when lake rates advance rapidly, and when heretofore 
canal rates usually huve advanced too. It is not likely that 
any advance in rail rates can be had until there has been a 
change in this. Never before, except during the competition 
of 1876, have rail rates been so low at this time of the year, 
though they have frequently been lower both earlier and 
later in the season. The fall months have heretofore been 
the harvest-time of the railroads, and for several years 
before this have been about the only time when they made 
any profit worth mentioning on through east-bound freight. 

Ocean rates have fluctuated within narrow limits, aud 
Wednesday were quoted at 54¢d. per bushel for grain by 
steam from New York to Liverpool, which is ‘4d. to %(d. 
lower than on Wednesday of last week. 


A SUPERINTENDENT OF TREE CULTURE has been appointed 
for the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railroad (Mr. 
Leonard Hodges), and it is reported that he has contracted 
for 800,000 trees. Most of the roads west of the Missouri, 
and probably most of those west of the Mississippi, might 
find profitable work for such an officer, as their supplies of 
ties and timber are likely to become dearer and dearer every 
year. ah Ye 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Fehland’s Ingenieur Kalendir, 1881.—-The Germans have 
a way of publishing as almanacs yearly great masses of 
tables, rules, etc., which we usually put into permanent 
pocket-books, one of which is supposed to last a man his life- 
time. We have heretofore given some description of a 
** Railroad Engineer’s Almanac” on this plan, and G. E, 
Stechert, the foreign book-seller of No. 766 Broadway, New 
York, has now received a work of the above title, which 
isa neat pocket-buok of 186 pages, besides leaves for a 
diary, and a. supplement not bound with it, but 
which may be inclosed in the same covers, with 112 pages 
more. We do not see precisely why the information should 
be put into an almanac, for it is matter of the kind that is 
always wanted for reference; but the almanac part takes 
but little of the room, and asa pocket manual it may be 
considered indepéndent of that feature. It has tables of 
circumferenves and areas of circles, of cubes and squares of 





numbers, trigonometrical tables and tables of log- 
arithms, ete, quite extensive tables of weights 
and measures, tables of the most important chem- 


ical elements and combinations, and some other chem- 
ical and physical tables; information on friction, centre of 
gravity, strength of materials, the simple parts of ma- 
chinery, such as screw-bolts, riveting, journals, bearings, 
belts, ropes and chains, cog wheels; 20 pages on the subject 
of heat, including melting points, boiling paints, expansive 
power of steam, fuel, steam boilers, chimneys and steam en- 
gines; something on water, water wheels and pumps; 
on air (blast furnace apparatus, ventilators, etc.); 
82 pages on metallurgy; and chapters on machine 
tools, construction (buildings and bridges), railroads, gas- 
making, grist-mills, paper-making, beet sugar. All this in 
the body of the work; the supplement has more of the same 
sort, but such as is more likely to be needed in the office, and 
which ‘hus there is less need of carrying around in the 
pocket. 

John Wiley & Sons have published in a 12mo. volume of 
265 pages a translation by L. M. Fishback of the Elementary 
Treatise on Electric Batteries from the French of Alfred 
Niaudet, a work which is highly spoken of by electricians 
and on an importaut subject which has not been much 
written on. 

The third volume of the Anales del Ministerio de Fomento 
of Mexico has e.n elaborate report of a reconoissance of the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, made by acommission of engineers 
to ascertain the practicability of an interoveanic canal, with 
maps on a scale of atout 8 miles to the inch, one topographi- 
cal and one geographical, a sketch of the most difficult por- 
tion, which was more minutely surveyed,.etc., ali well 
executed, and useful to any one Who may wish for any rea- 
ton to study the geography of this isthmus, 


Notes of Travel. 


It is difficult to make a complete narrative of a journey, 
undertaken with various objects in view, without reporting 
many things which would have very little interest to the 
readers for whom these notes are prepared. Such a narra- 
tive will, therefore, not be written, but simply memoranda 
of various things which were seen and heard during a tour 
of observation will be given, without attempting to make the 
report of the journey in any way a complete one. 

The first point at which the writer—to used a scriptural 
word—‘ tarried” was 

PHILADELPHIA. 

All the shops and manufacturing establishments here are 
full to overflowing with work. The Baldwin Locomotive 
Works are working a full force and turning out all the work 
possible, and are evidently doing all they can do. One 
of the evidences of their prosperity is a new office building, 
which is now nearly completed. It is located at the 
corner of Broad and Spring Garden streets, both of which 
are very wide. The building is built of brick, decorated 
with terra cotta and is-fire-proof throughout. The business 
offices will be on the lower floor, and the drawing-room 
above, The latter will have an excellent north light, the 
advantages of which are either not understood, or else are 
usually disregarded in the arrangement of such buildings, It 
might be stated here that a drawing-room cannot 
have too much light, and such rooms should be modeled after 
an artist’s studio, in which the windows are always made 
about four times the size of ordinary windows, The new 
studio building recently finished at the corner of Fifty- 
seventh street and Sixth avenue in New York might serve as a 
model for those constructing rooms to be occupied by engin- 
eering draftsmen. Where many of the latter are em 
ployed, it would not be amiss to construct the north side 
with iron columns, thus giving as much glass surface as pos- 
sible, or, in other words, make the whole north side one 
large window. While the Baldwin Locomotive Works have 
not done this, they have provided large windows, and, be- 
ing on the north side, the light will be excellent, and, com- 
pared with the noisy rooms that have so long served for the 
draftsmen in that establishment, the new building will be a 
great improvement. 

The other establishments in the vicinity of Baldwin’s, that 
is, Wm. Sellers & Co., Bement, Harrington, and Miles, are 
all filled to their utmost capacity with orders and work. 
The Miles shop, instead of being confined to steam hammers 
chiefly, isnow running on all kinds of iron-working machine 
tools, and |} asa large order to fill for the new shops of the 
Pullman Car Company in Chicago. 

To speak in a Hibernian manner—while in Philadelphia 
the writer in company with Mr. Wootten, of the Reading 
road, went to Trenton and thence returned to Philadelphia on 
one of the large passenger engines recently built by him for 
the fast traffic on the Bound Brook line to New York. 
These engines have the ‘‘ Wootten” fire-box, of which an 
illustration was published in the Railroad Gazette of Sept. 17. 
The illustration, however, was of a consolidation locomotive, 
whereas the engines used for passenger service are of the 
American pattern, with 21 x 21 in. cylinders and 5 ft. 9 in. 
driving wheels, As indicated by these dimensions, the en- 
gines are very heavy and weigh about 84,000 Ibs., and have 
a tender which carries 4,000 gallons of water. It will not be 
worth while to go into full details, because we expect soon to 
publish complete illustrations and descriptions of these en- 
gines, with reports of their performances and of the advan- 
tages of the system. 

The Wootten fire-box, as was shown in the illustration re- 
ferred to, is placed entirely above the fire-box, and is then 
widened as much as may seem desirable. This arrangement 
makes it necessary to place the boiler high and make the 
fire-box very shallow. With wheels as large as 5 ft. 9 in. 
in diameter the boiler must, of course, be placed 19 in. 
higher than is necessary with wheels only 650 in., 
as they were in the Consolidation engine referred to. The 
consequence is that the centre of gravity of these 
passenger engines is very high, and it would naturally be 
supposed that they would be very unsteady. Their motion 
is, however, very smooth, although they roll more than 
ordinary engines do. 

There can be no doubt that the ordinary form of Ameri- 
can engine has very nearly reached the limit of its speed and 
capacity with heavy trains. That is, if engines are to be 
built to draw heavier trains at higher speeds, there must be 
some departure from existing practice. That there is a 
great deal of interest felt in the problem is indicated by the 
fact that so many different plans have recently been adopted 
to secure a high rate of speed. The objections to the use 
of a single pair of large driving-wheels were set 
forth in these columns a few weeks ago, but 
there can be no doubt that a large fire-box is required—es- 
pecially if coal of poor quality is used—in order to maintain 
a high speed with a heavy train. To get a large fire- 
box by spreading the driving axles involves the evil of 
long coupling-rods and the consequent danger of break- 
age. On the other hand, the Wootten fire-box neces- 
sarily elevates the centre of gravity. The problem seems 
to be that of constructing an engine with two pairs of 
driving-wheels comparatively near together, a fire-box 
much wider than can be obtained by the ordinary plans, 
and at the same time to keep the centre of gravity low. Mr. 
Wootten secures the requisite speed (bis engines frequently 
run at more than 60 miles per hour) by the use of wheels 
not excessively large, and a comparatively short stroke, 
but, as stated, the centre of gravity of the engine 
is very high. While this may be no serious objec- 
tion on a comparatively straight road, it must be 
on one like the Pennsylvania or the Baltimore & Ohio, A 








ride on one of his engines, however, showed very conclu- 
sively that they are performing the service in which they 
are employed very satisfactorily, that is, in making the run 
between New York and Philadelphia—89 miles—in two 
hours and a half. 

It should not be lost sight of, though, that the main object 
of the form of fire-box designed by Mr. Wootten was and is 
the utilization of fine or ‘‘ buckwheat ” coal, as it is called in 
the Pennsylvania coal region. Of the economy resulting 
from the use of such fuel some data will soon be given in 
these columns. Meanwhile it may be interesting to know 
that an engine with one of these fire-boxes has recently 
been used on the Camden & Atlantic Railroad for burning 
bituminous coal, and that it was found there that by 
covering over about one-third of the grate with fire-brick 
more economical results were obtained than when the whole 
area of the grate was utilized. This fact, however, would 
not afford any argument against a large fire-box,.but would 
only indicate that the area of open grate surface was too 
large for the kindof fuel used. It has long been recognized 
that a large fire-box, which will give room for the combination 
of gases during combustion, is desirable, but at the same time 
economy is promoted by reducing the area of: the open 
grate. The Wootten fire-box would give an excellent or- 
portunity of making experiments to throw light on this in.- 
perfectly understood subject. 

If some master mechanic, on a road using bituminous coal, 
would test one of these engines by gradually diminishing 
the area of the grate, and noting the results, he would be 
doing the railroadsof the country a material benefit. 

The most important railroad work which is now being 
done in Philadelphia is the construction of the new station 
and its connections for the Pennsylvania Railroad. It will 
not be easy without a map to give an idea of the geographi- 
cal reason for the construction of this expensive work, but 
perhaps a verbal map may convey an idea of the general 
plan of the city, and the relative location of the 
present Pennsylvania Railroad station and that known 
in Philadelphia vernacular as ‘‘Ninth and Green,” and which 
is now used by the competing Bound Brook line to New 
York. The fact that this station is so much nearer to the 
business part of the city was one of the chief reasons that 
made it necessary for the Pennsylvania road to secure a 
terminus nearer the heart of Philadelphia. 

For our present purpose the city may be regarded as occu- 
pying a rectangular area about two miles wide measured 
from east to west and four or five miles long from north to 
south. As most school-boys know, Philadelphia is bounded 
on the east by the Delaware and on the west by the Schuy]- 
kill rivers. This rectangular area is bisected from east to 
west by Market street, and from north to south by Broad or 
Fourteenth street. The intersection of ‘these two streets 
may be regarded as the geographical centre of the city, but 
the business section is almost entirely east of it, or between 
it and the Delaware River. The streets running north and 
south are all parallel to Broad or Fourteenth, and as they 
commence numbering at the Delaware River, the position of 
Ninth can readily be conceived, and when we say that the 
station of the Bound Brook line is on Ninth street, somewhat 
less than a mile north of Market, its location will be known, 
and also that it is that distance from the business heart of 
the city. 

The present Pennsylvania depot, on the other hand, is lo- 
cated west of the intersection of Broad and Market and we:t 
of the Schuylkill River, at the corner of Thirty-second street 
and Market. It is about 114 miles west of Broad and 1% miles 
from the business ceutre. The Pennsylvania road was there- 
fore at a great disadvantage in this respect in competing for 
New York traffic. To get over this difficulty, the new station 
was located between Market and Filbert streets and east of 
Fifteenth, so that it is just adjoining the intersection of Broad 
and Market, or about half a mile from the business centre, 
It must be remembered, though, that by placing the station 
here the connecting road with the present main line must be 
carried over all the intervening streets from Fifteenth to 
Twenty-third inclusive, which involves a heavy expenditure 
of money. 


Asthe road must be above these streets, the station, or 
rather the tracks in the station, are necessarily elevated one 
story above the streets. The lower story will be used for 
storing and receiving freight, and to afford room for carts 
and other vehicles. The freight will be raised and 
lowered from and to this lower floor by suitable 
lifts or elevators, and passengers will reach it by flights of 
steps. The tracks and the floors of the station building will 
rest on iron columns and girders, of which a description 
would be meaningless without engravings. From Six- 
teenth street to Shock, which would be numerically 2014 
street, the line has nine tracks, which are carried on 
brick arches and, excepting street crossings, is all 
over ground formerly occupied by buildings south of 
Filbert street, which have been torn down. At Shock 
street the line leaves the blocks and runs out over Filbert 
street and is carried on iron columns, similar to those of the 
New York Elevated Railroad, to Thirtieth street. Here the 
iron bridge across the Schuylkill begins, and consists of two 
spans of 160 ft. each and one of 140 ft. The bridge will 
have three tracks, two for passenger trains and one for 
freight, West of the bridge the road is carried on an em- 
bankmenit to the connecting line with Baltimore and Wash- 
ington. Over this it is carried by another bridge. 

The brick arches are nearly all finished, and much of the 
iron work for the station is up, and all the foundations for 
the iron structure are laid. The work is delayed, we are 
told, by the contractors for the large iron or steel girders, in 
the manufacture of which some unexpected difficulties were 
encountered, The architects of the station are Messts; Wiié 
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son Brothers & Co., which is a guarantee that both the con- 
structive and ssthetic features of the building will be well 
designed. 

PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON & BALTIMORE RAILROAD. 

A traveler over this road, especially if he is an engineer, 
can hardly help being delighted with its condition. With 
the exception of the Pennsylvania road, there is no better 
track in the country. Its stations are, many of them, gems 
of architectural beauty, and the whole condition of the road 
indicates that it is in the hands of an able and systematic 
engineer. 

A fact which is generally not known is that a short sec- 
tion of the main track of this road has been laid on iron 
sleepers, of the Travis system. It has now been down for 
over a year, and Mr. Fuller, the engineer of the line, says 
it has thus far worked very satisfactorily. 

CHESTER. 

At Chester the writer visited the works of the Chester 
Steel Castings Company. Probably few of our readers 
have any idea of the extent to which such castings 
are now used. This company is making a further 
addition of 60 x 90 feet to its works, to increase 
their capacity. They now make locomotive cross-heads, 
frog-points, centre-plates for cars, wrenches, coupling- 
nuts for valve stems, rocker-shafts, arms for cylinder 
cock shafts, gearing of all kinds,some as heavy as 
five tons, crank shaftsand links for portable engines and a 
variety of other castings for almost all other machinery in 
which great strength is required. 

The composition of the metal which is used for making 
these castings is kept a secret. It consists of a mixture of 
Bessemer metal, charcoal pig and wrought-iron turnings, but 
the proportions are not revealed. 

One of the greatest difficulties in making these castings is 
to get them perfectly sound, that is, without blow-holes. To 
make them so they are always cast with very large rising 
heads, and with suitable ingates to collect any impurities in 
the metal. The amount of metal contained in these is often 
as great as the castings themselves. 

When the latter are taken cold from the sand, the steel 
is very hard, and to make it workable and give it the re- 
quisite toughness, it must be thoroughly annealed. For this 
purpose large annealing furnaces are required, in which the 
castings are heated and then slowly cooled. During “this 
process they are covered with a material whose composition 
could not be learned. 

When the castings are annealed they often are so much 
distorted in shape that they must be bent or straightened 
before they can be used. For this purpose a powerful 
hydraulic press is used. 

The Eureka Cast Steel Company is another establishment 
also engaged in the manufacture of steel castings at Chester, 
and is an offshoot from the older one referred to first. The 
extent of the business of these two foundries indicates that 
the use of steel castings is gradually extending, and the 
orders they receive indicate that such castings are being 
very generally substituted for forgings which are difficult to 
make and therefore expensive. 


’ 
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MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Meetings. 

Meetings will be held as follows: 

Ohio & Mississippi, annual meeting, at the office in Cin- 
cinnatti, Oct. 14, at 10 a. m. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas, special meeting, in Parsons 
Kan., Nov. 17, at noon, to act upon a proposed increase of 
stock, certain extensions and other matters. Transfer books 
close Oct. 17. 





Dividends. 

Dividends have been declared as follows : 

Profile & Franconia Notch, 8 per cent. from the profits of 
the season of 1881. 

Panama, 4 per cent., quarterly, payable Nov. 1. Trans- 
fer books close Oct. 20. 

Housatonic, 2 per cent., quarterly, on the preferred stock, 
payable Oct. 15. 

uisville d& Nashville, 100 per cent., payable in new 

‘stock to stockholders of record Nov. 13. Transfer books 
will be closed from that date until Dec. 1. 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
The first annual meoting of this Society will be held in New 
York on Thursday, Nov. 4. It was first intended to hold the 
meeting in the rooms of the Society of Civil ingineers, but it 
is now thought that these will not be large enough. Another 
place will therefore be selected, and will be announced in our 
next isssue. 


Railroad Conductors’ Life Insurance Association. 


The thirteenth annual meeting of this Association was 
held in St, Paul, Minn., Oct. 6, with 108 members in attend- 
ance. An address of welcome was made by Mr. Wm. 
Rhodes, President of the City Council. 

President Sears introduced Mr. Nichols, who delivered the 
‘annual address, in which he spoke at length of the duties of 
«conductors and their character and standing as a class. 

After appointing committees and other routine business, 
‘the Association adjourned until next day. The members 
spent the rest of the day in visiting points of interest in the 
city. 

On the second day the reports of officers and committees 
were presented. The reports showed that 266 members were 
received during the year; 97 withdrew, 8 died, 4 were 
killed, and 9 disabled, leaving 1,619 members on the rolls, a 
net gain of 148 during the year. The current receipts for 
the year were $2,756.62; expenditures, $2,156.93, leaving a 
‘balance of $599.69 on hand. 

New Orleans was selected as the 
meeting. Aiter electing officers, Mr. 

‘pointed to deliver the next yearly address. 

The President was authorized to fix the time for the next 
convention, the date to be not later than Dec, 15. An 
amendment to the constitution admitting superintendents 

‘to the Association was voted down, 

After adjournment, the members were entertained at a 
banquet, and on the following day most of them joined in an 
excursion to Lake Minnetonka, 


lace for next year’s 
uel Titus was ap- 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





Antioch & Grangeville.—The officers of this company are: 
Dr. A. Bradley, President; J. J. Doyle, Secretary. ce 
at Hanford, California. 


have been chosen: President, John H. Watson; Secretary, 
Charles E. Ertz, both of Cincinnati. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—Mr. James 8. Merrill has been ap- 
 eeemapee Superintendent of Sleeping Car Service. He has 
m with the Pullman Company for a number of years. 


Chicago, Burlington & een ae W. H. Firth has 
been appointed General Western Passenger Agent, with 
office in Chicago, *Mr. Firth was for five years Traveling 
Agent for the Wabash and afterwards for six years with the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. In 1876 he was made 
General Western Agent for the Great Western road, and in 
July last General Passenger Agent, of the Detroit, Grand 
Haven & Milwaukee. 


Concord & Portsmouth.—At the annual meeting in Man- 
chester, N. H., Oct, 9, the following were chosen: President, 
Stephen Kendrick ;. Directors, John G. Bell, Samuel N. Bell, 
Benjamin F. Martin, Walter M, Parker, John C. Pickering, 
Joseph B. Walker ; Clerk, Wm. H. Hackett. The road is 
leased to the Concord Company. 


Denver, Salt Lake & Western.—The directors of this new 
company are: J. W. Blythe, John 8S. Cameron, Charles F. 
Hendee, T. 8. Howland, Edward O. Wolcott. Office in Den- 
ver, Colorado. 


Duck River Valley.—At a meeting held in Columbia, Tenn., 
Oct. 6, the board elected T. J. Ewing, President; J. J. 8. 
Gill, Secretary. 


Erie & Pittsburgh.—Mr. H, W. Byers is appointed Road 
Master in charge of the Maintenance of Way Department, 
to date from Oct. 1, 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.—At the annual meeting in 
Galveston, Tex.. last week, the following directors were 
chosen: Leon Blum, W. 8. Davis, 8. Heidenheimer, W. 
Gresham, H. Kempner, M. Kopper], W. L. Moody, John D. 
Rogers, Henry Rosenberg, George Sealy, John Sealy, J. E. 
Wallis, R. 8. Willis. 


Indianapolis & St. Louis,—Gen. J. H. Devereux has been 
chosen President, in place of H. B. Hurlbut, resigned. Gen. 
Devereux is also President of the New York, Pennsylvania 
& Ohio, the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis 
aud the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton companies. 


Joplin d& Galena.—The directors of this new seepeny 
are: W. B. Stone, Galena, Kan.; Ozias Bailey, White Cloud, 
Kan.; B. F. Hobart, W. A. Thoms, Oswego, Kan.; D. H. 
Nichols, John O’Day, Springtield, Mo.; T, E. Cassidy, 
2 engin, C. W. Rogers, St. Louis; E. F. Winslow, New 

ork, 


Lebanon Springs.—Mr. J. W. Van Valkenburgh has been 
appointed Receiver by the New York Supreme Court. 


New York Central d& Hudson River.—Mr. Thomas W. 
Godwin has been appointed Assistant Auditor of Passenger 
Sosomate - this company. Office at Grand Central Depot, 

ew York, 


New York & New England.—The following from J. C. 
Rawn, Engineer Road, Bridges and Buildings, is dated Oct. 1: 

“The following changes and appointments in the Road- 
way Department are hereby announced to take effect Oct. 1, 
1880 : 
** A. Goss, Road-Master Boston to Putnam, sections 1 to 15 
inclusive; also the Southbridge and Valley Fall branches. 
Headquarters at Norwood Central. 

‘“*F. H. Dukes, Road-Master from Putnam to mile post 89 
on Main Stem, sections 16 to 21 inclusive, and the Provi- 
dence Division. Headquarters at Willimantic. 

‘“F. L. Hills, Road-Master mile post 89 to Waterbury and 
the Rockville Branch. Headquarters at Hartford. 

“ K. A. Landon, Supervisor +e Division and Mel- 
rose Branch, Headquarters at Hazardville. 

‘“*H. C, Campbell, Supervisor Woonsocket Division. Head- 
quarters at Needham. 

‘*Section foremen and trackmen must report to and re- 
ceive instructions from the above-named officers on their 
respective sub-divisions and must send all time and other 
necessary reports and requisitions for materials to the 
same. 


Northern Central.—Messrs. Henry Walters, of Baltimore, 
and Henry Gilbert, of Harrisburg, Pa., have been chosen 
penne | in place of Wm. Calder and M. B. Sellers, both 

leceased. 


Portland & Rochester.—At the annual waating in Port- 
land, Me., Oct. 6, the following directcrs were chosen: A. 
W. H. Clapp, H. J. Libby, John Lynch, Charles McCarthy, 
Jr., George P. Westcott, Wm. R. Wood, Portland, Me. ; 
Joseph 8. Ricker, Deering, Me.; Frederick Robie, John A. 
Waterman, Gorham, Me. ; E. G. Wallace, Rochester, N. H.; 
W. G. Ray, New York. The only new director is Mr. 
Clapp, who succeeds A. K. Shurtleff. 


Railroad Conductors’ Life Insurance Association.—At the 
annual meeting in St. Paul, Oct. 7, the following officers 
were chosen: President, O. A. Brigham, Boston & Lowell; 
First Vice-President, T. F. Goulette, Grand Trunk ; Second 
Vice-President, T. A. Taylor, Union Pacific ; Secretary and 
Treasurer, E. R. Ganson, Little Miami ; Member of Execu- 
tive Committee, J. W. Moore, Baltimore & Ohio. 


Raleigh & Augusta Air Line.—At the annual meeting in 
Raleigh, N. C., Oct. 7, the tollowing were chosen: President, 
J. M. Robinson; Directors, J. B. Batchelor, P, C. Cameron, 
}~£ W. Chamberlaine, Walter Clark, W. rf Hawkins, R. 8. 

ucker. 


Raleigh & Gaston.—At the annual meeting in Raleigh, N. 
C., Oct. 7, the following were chosen: President, John M. 
Kobinson, Baltimore; Directors, W. W. Chamberlaine, Nor- 
folk, Va.; Wm. J. Hawkins, Ridgeway, N. C.; Paul C. Cam- 
eron, Hillsboro, N. C.; J. B. Batchelor, Walter Clark, R. 8. 
Tucker, Raleigh, N. C. There is no change from last year. 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba,—Mr. W. D. Hawkins 
has been appoin Division Master Mechanic, with oftice 
at Fergus Fall, Minn. He was for many years a locomotive 
engineer on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 


Salem.—At the annual meeting recently the following 
directors were chosen : Samuel Abbott, eae a Acton, 
De Witt C. Clement, J. N. net 8 Charles E. Elmer, 
Richard Grier, Strickland Kneass, Goleman F. Leaning, 
Samuel Prior, Wm. J. Sewell, Thomas Sinnickson, Jr., 
Josiah Wistar, Thomas Jones Yorke. The road is leased to 
the West Jersey Company. 


Spri old, Effintham & Southeastern.—The officers of 
this r anil ape! Go J.C. Black, Receiver; E. Pratt Buell, 


General Manager; W. C. Lyon, Secretary and Treasurer; 





E. T. Buell, General Freight and Passenger Agent. 


Baltimore, Cincinnati & Western.—The following officers | Cheste 





«Western Union Thegeemh— tbe annual meeting in New 
York, Oct. 18, the following directors were chosen: Norvin 
Green, William H. Vanderbilt, E.D. Morgat, Augustus 
Schell, Harrison Durkee, James H. r, Samuel F, 
al sone Harker, Alonzo B. Cornel/, Hamilton 
McK. Twombly, John Van Horne, Cornelius Vander- 
bilf, Moses Taylor, Wilson L, G. Hunt, Edward 8. Sanford, 

r W. apin, Robert Lenox Kennedy, J. Pierpont 
Morgan, George M. Pullman, John R. Duff, D. O. Mills, 
Oliver H. Palmer, Samuel A. Munson, .David Jones, Anson 
Stager, Edwin D. Worcester, Henry M. Phillips, William 
D. Bishop, Hugh J. Jewett. This is substantially the old 
board, ar d was chosen without opposition, in spite of the 
many rumors of a change in the management. 


Worcester & Shrewsbury.—At the annual meeting im 
Worcester, Mass., Oct. 11, the following directors were 
chosen: A. G. Bullock, J. J. Coburn, George E. Hapgood, E. 
Rockwood Hoar, W. T. Sleeper. 


PERSONAL. 


—Mr. H. B. Hurlbut has resigned his position as President 
- o Indianapolis & St. Louis Company, on account of ill 
ealth. 


—Mr. Enos Varney, Master Car-Builder of the Fitchburg 
Ruilroad, was killed Oct. 7, the car in which he was riding 
having been thrown from the track near Littleton, Mass. 
His skull was crushed in and he was killed instantly. Mr. 
Varney was.68 years old, and had been on the Fitchburg 
road 32 years. e was a prominent member of the Master 
Car-Builders’ Association. ‘ 

—A correspondent of the New York Herald, in the course 
of a description of American luxury~in Kurope, says: “A 
growing feature of European life are the beautiful homes 
which Americans, whose residence has becomé more or less 
permanent, have established. Who would have believed, for 
instance, that in that great and wonderful city, which 
contains the riches of many empires, that in London 
perhaps the most perfect and artistic private residence 
would come to be built by an American?{ I allude to 
the home of Mr. James McHenry, the American railway 
magnate, whose house in Addison road, Kensington, next to 
Lady Holland’s, contains modern oreangensenss for comfort 
and luxury only to be seen in Buckingham Palace. We all 
find the heat of flaring gas-jets after a generous dinner and 
the glow of good wine the greatest drawbacks to postpran- 
diet: enjoyment, and here may be found an arrangement 
which I have es A seen at Buckingham Palace, namely, the 
gas-jetsshimmering softly through daintily-wrought columns 
of crystal, set in different recesses in the’ walls so that all 
the heat is effectually excluded from the dining-room, 
Another unique feature of this splendid home is that. 
on entering the parlor one finds one’s self apparently 
in the loveliest garden of flowers, for, separated from the: 
sumptuous drawing-room by a partition of highly-polished 
glass, so skillfully placed that at first sight it 1s quite unper- 
ceived, isa hothouse of the most exquisite flowers, shrubs and. 
plants, and the coup d’cil is quite enchanting from its utter 
novelty and artisticdesign. The house stands in a magnifi- 
cent park, with a miniature lake over which the loveliest. 
of swans are sailing in silvery majesty, and all that in the 
heart of the West End ! * 











TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Grain Movement, 
For the week ending Oct. 2, receipts and shipments of 
ain of all kinds at the eight reporting Northwestern mar- 
ets and receipts at the seven Atlantic ports have been, in 
bushels, for the past eight vears : 
--Northwestern Ree 
PO. 





Northwestern R Atlantic 
Year. Receipts Total. By rail. by rail. Receipts. 
1873. 3,511,049 4,441,081 610,568 13.8 4,656,417 
on CPPTEE 4,555,242 4,547,206 4°2,841 9.7 2,864,200 
1875 5,077,422 4,193,258 1,514,614 31.3 8,170,580 
1876. . 6,476,942 4,660,252 1,650,858 35.4 4,003,200 
A ee 6,886,166 6,141,807 924,412 15.0 5,828,503 
1878. «.. 6,516,744 5,623,837 1,165,641 20.8 6,751,531 
1879.... .. 8,354,792 4,004,530 1,485,081 29.8 8,538,381 
fT ee 9,171,857 6,192,815 2,026,090 32.7, 6,616,781 


The Northwestern receipts and shipments, it appears, were 
larger than in the corresponding week of any previous year, 
= the Atlantic receipts were exceedéd both in 1879 and 

8.° 

Comparing with previous weeks of this year, we find the 
receipts of the Northwestern markets 10 per cent. more than 
the preceding week, and exceeded only once this year (the 
last week of July), and never equalled in any other year. 
This is not due so much to the increase in the wheat move- 
ment (though that is large) but to unusually large receipts of 
corn and oats (4214 per cent. of the whole was corn and 164¢ 
oats). 

The shipments of these markets were but little larger than 
in the preceding week, and not quite up to the average of the 
weeks since June, 

The receipts of Atlantic ports are the largest for three 
weeks, but much smaller than the average from May to Sep- 
tember. 

Of the Northwestern receipts for the week Chicago had 
53.5 per cent., Toledo 13.5, St. Louis 10.1, Milwaukee 7.2, 
Peoria 5.9, Detroit 5, Duluth 2.2 and Cleveland 2.2 per 
cent. Milwaukee and Detroit receipts continue to grow. 

Of the Atlantic receipts New York had 53.9 per cent., 
Baltimore 13.6, New Orleans 9.7, Montreal 8.2, Philadelphia 
8.2, Boston 6.1, and Portland 0.3 per cent. The New Or- 
leans receipts bave been larger but once since April, and but 
three times this year. 

San Francisco wheat exports in September were 1,231,058 
bushels. 

For the week ending Oct. 6 receipts and shipments at 
Chicago and Milwaukee were: 


---Receipts.-- ~ Shipmeuts.-— 

1880. 187). 1880, 1879. 
Chicago..............5,265,489 4,192,523 3,894,692 2,408,419 
Milwaukee... ....... 658,268 964,000 520,307 — 668,100 
This ix an increase of 25 per cent. in receipts and 60 per 


cent. in shipments at Chicago, and a decrease of 46\¢ per 
cent. in receipts and 28 per cent. in shipments at Mil- 
waukee. 

For the same week ending Oct. 6, receipts and shipments 
at Buffalo were: 


—- Receipts -- ~-Shipments.-— 

1880. 187%), 1880, 1879), 
By water........... .3,145,500 2,284,200 1,899,630 2,576,676 
By rail.... 307,100 850,690 890,400 1,477,700 


3.452.600 3,'34,800 2,783,030 4,554,376 
There is an increase of 10 per cent. in the total receipts, 
and a decrease of 3134 per cent. in the total shipments. The 
rail receipts were 9 per cent. of the whole this year, against 
27 per cent. last year; the rail shipments 32 per cent. this 
year, against 3617 last year. 
Exports from Atlantic ports for four successive weeks 
have been : 
Oct. 6. 


Flour, bbls .... . 64,346 109.969 97,970 17,82 
Grain, bush........ 5,760,784 §=4,773,356 5,114,580 548 587 


This is an increase of 21 per cent. in the grain exports 
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over the previous week, but is much less than the exports 
revious to September. For the four weeks ending with 
Bet, 6 the exports were 20,755,524 bushels of pele, against 
27,709,936 bushels for the preceding four weeks. In wheat 
exports the decrease was 7,800, bushels, the ave’ 
weekly wheat exports for the first four weeks being 4,920,- 
464 busbels, and for the last four only 2,973,118 bushels. 


* Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings for various periods have been reported as follows: 
Nine months ending = t. 30: 


1879. Inc, or Dec. P.0. 
Bur., Cedar Rap. 

NO... ccc... + $1,465,742 $1,039,436 I. $426,306 41.0 
Central Pacific... 14,186,760 12,520,127 1. 1,646,633 13.3 
Chi. & Alton...... 5,607,146 3,933,400 1. 1,675,746 42.5 
Chi, & Mentess Ill. 910,542 611,979 I. 298,563 48.8 
Chi., Mi. & 8 

Paul.:.......... 8,721,000 6,560,873 I, 2,160,127 32.9 
Chi, & Northwest- 

ern ceeeeees 13,910,229 11,317,929 I. 2,502,300 22.9 
Cin, & Springfield. 631,835 541,855 I. 89,500 16.5 
Cleve., Col, Cin. 

7 DS Beer eS 3,092,335 2,551,913 I. 510.422 21.2 
Denver, So.Pk.&P, 1,494,876 95,419 LL 999,457 201.7 
Flint & Pere Marq. 1,143,622 793,530 1, 340,002 42.9 
Grand Trunk..... 7,700,685 6,410,872 I. 1,289,814 20.1 
Great Western.... 3,716,374 3,159,369 1. 57,005 17.6 
Ill. Cent., UL lines. 4,553,741 4,073,531 1. 80,200 11.8 

la. lines = =1, 187,769 1,065,663 L 122,106 11.5 
Int. & Gt. Northern 1,174,449 1,083,980 I. 89,469 8.3 
Louisville & Nash. 6,516,547 4,018,964 I, 2,497,585 62.2 
Memphis & Charles- 

RR Sy- 752,677 533,692 I. 218,985 41. 
Mo., Kan. & Texas. 3,025,770 2,188,567 I. 837,203 38.2 

. ¥. Central & t 

Hud, ree conn 24,629,276 20,820,795 I. 3,808,481 18.3 
St. L., A. & T. H., 

mainiine........ 1,027,507 712,487 I. 315,020 44.2 

o-?., nn, 

Mam. .viis snes 2,214,330 1,851,785 I. 362,545 19.6 
Scioto Valley .... 232,820 205,529 I. 27.201 13.3 
Tok, Peoria& War. 1,027,399 892,75 1. 134,634 15.1 
Wabash, 8t.L.&P. 8,741,398 6,068,029 I, 2,673,369 44.1 

Right months ending Aug. 31: 

At., Miss. & Ohio. $1,228,046 $988,655 1. $239,381 23.2 

Net earnings . . 567,003 376,016 I. 188,987 50.2 
Bur., Cedar Rap. 

OAR 1,285,938 884,641 I. 401,2 47.6 

Net earnings... 451,447 281,738 I. 169,700 60.2 
Ches. & Ohio..... £756,348 1 1,201,886 I. 554.495 46.1 

Net earnings.... 415,206 212,426 I. 202,870 95.6 
Chi., Bur, & 

uincy... ...... 11,325,502 8.819.621 I. 2,505,971 28.4 

Net earnings... 5,879,121 3,901,256 I. 1,877,868) 47.0 
Louisville & Nash, 5,625,547 3,491,750 1. 2,134,707 61.1 

Netearniigs.... 2,289,248 4,375,342 1. 913,006 66.% 
St. L., tron Mt. & 

BO...0 oe cece os RTO 2,664,577 I. 952,433 35.8 

Netearnings.... 1,003,564 772,924 1. 320,640 41.5 

Month of August; 

At., Miss. & Ouio. $179,947 $134,955 I. $44,902 33.3 
Chi., Bur. & 

Quincy........ 1,610,168 1,315,559 1. 204,609 22.4 

Net earnings.... 926,602 713,605 I. 213,087 29.8 
Gal.. Har. & San 

Antonio.... .... 122,708 121,144 I. 1,564 1.8 
Great Western.... 308,100 324,700 I. 74,400 22.9 

Net earnings.... 137,600 100,000 I. 37,600 37.6 

Month of September : 

Bur., Cedar Rap. 

ENO, 26. vvceene $179,804 $154,795 I. $25,009 16.2 
Central Pacific... 1,957,000 1,649,429 I. 307,571 18.6 
Chi. & Alton..... 733,234 628,811 I. 104,423 16.6 

“ Kastern 
nine ke 131,904 82,049 I. 49,855 60.7 
Chi., Mil. & St. P. 1,257,000 1,018,806 I. 238,104 23.4 

Chi., & Northwes- 

en ee hee 1,957,951 1,716,409 I. 241,542 14.1 
Cin, & Springfield 81,488 89,373 D. 7.8385 8.8 
Cleve., Col., Cin. 

5” RR 5 410,103 410,064 I. 39 
Denver, So. Pk. & 

RRR, Rene 127,532 95,532 1. 52,000 33.5 
Flint & Pere Mar- 

quette ee 146,032 107,350 I. 38,682 40.4 
Il. Cent., MM. 

a eee 625,709 482,350 I. 43,359 7.4 
Il, Cent., Ia. lines 171,523 153,715 1. 17,808, 11.6 
Int & Gt. North- 

Re 195,057 178,949 I. 16,108 9.0 
Lake Erie & 

Western... .... 109,852 68,182 1. 41,670 61.2 
Little Rock & 

Fe. Smith...... 48.193 32,578 I. 15,615 47.9 
Louis. & Nash .... 891,000 527,214 I. 363,786 69.0 
Memphis & 

Charleston. .... 104,734 35,395 I. 69.339 195.0 
Mo. Kan. & Texas 369,065 380,758 =D. 11,693 3.1 
N. Y, Cent. & H. 

eS ee 8,000,627 2,922,376 I 78,251 2.7 
St. L., A. 

H.. Main Line. 120,603 114,229 TI 15,374 13.5 
St. P., Minn 

POOR, vs 6.08 00. Hes 274,145 224,830 I. 49,315 21.9 
Scioto Valley..... SL,7338 28,125 I 4,618 12.0 
Texas & Pacific.. 264,085 240,361 1 23,724 9.9 
Tol.. Peoria & 

WOR oxcacodenee 127,228 112,374 I 14,854 13.2 
Wabash, St. L. & 

Re Se 1.177,134 936,222 7. 240,912 25.7 

Firat week in October: 

Denver & R. G... $106,576 $30,414 I. $76,162 250.3 
St. L., I. M. & So. 175,800 180,146 D., 4,546 2.4 

Week ending Oct. 1: 

Great Western... $120,085 $114,2: I. $5,855 5.1 

Week ending Oct. 2: 

Grand Trunk.... $226,509 $210,817 [. $15,692 7.4 


Coal Movement. 


Anthracite tonnages for the nine months ending Oct. 2 are 
reported as follows. the sounnae in each case being only that 
originating on the line to which it is credited : 


Ine. or Dec, 
Phila. & Reading........ D. 1,319,233 
Northern Central, Sham- 


okin Div. and Summit 


1880, 1879, P. 6. 
4,290,048 5,609,281 23.5 


ae ee 633,345 682,031 D. 48,686 7.0 
Sunbury, Hazleton & 

Wilkesbarre. ........ 8,03 19,404 D. 11,373 58.6 
Pennsylvania Canal..... 345,514 333,936 1. 9,378 2.8 
Central of N. J., Leh 

DOV iad cacdveguavoawecee 2,720. 3,000,329 D. 279,330 9.5 
Lehigh Valley .......... 3,182,853 3,184,997 D. 2.144 0.0 
Pennsylvania & N. Y.... 27,584 25,574 I. 2,010 3.6 
Del. Lacka. & Western.. 2,527,424 2,794,245 D. 266,821 9.5 
Del. & Hudson Canal Co, 21,80,422 2,518,300 D. 337,878 13.4 
Pennsylvania Coa! Co.... 809,123 1,057,410 D. 248.287 23.5 
State Line & Sullivan.. . 33,930 36,643 D. 2713 7.4 





Total anthracite .. 16,757.073 19,262,150 D. 2,505,077 13.0 


The tonnage of anthracite for the corresponding period 
for six years has been: 






16,757,973 | 1877... -» 14,275,663 
19,262,150 | 1876... -. 12,365,655 
12,147,543 | 1875.............6055 13,867,686 


It will be seen that, although this year’s tonnage is 13 per 
cent. below that of 1879, it is nevertheless greater than that 
of any other year in the six, and is 13.4 per cent. larger 
than the average for the six years, Trade is reported some- 
what dull, and the five days’ stoppage arranged for October 
has had yery little effect yet in stimulating offered prices or 


the demand at tide-water, large buyers evidently believing 
that the supply will be ampls. 

The anthracite coal tonnage of the Belvidere Division, 
Pennsylvania Railroad, forthe nine months ending Oct. 2 
was: 


1889, 1879. Inc P.c. 

Coal Port for shipment......... 35,961 14,418 21,543 149.6 
South Amboy for shipment.... 349,470 321,810 27,660 8.5 
Local distribution on N. J. lines 367,929 239,549 128.380 653.6 
Co,’s use on N. J. lines....... . 79,442 60,919 9,523 13.6 
Gs is ddad orecstackeds 832,802 645,696 187,106 29.0 


Of the total this year 661,142 tons were from the Lehigh, 
and 171,660 tons from the Wyoming Region. 

Actual tonnage of anthracite passing over the Pennsyl- 
vania & New York road for the ten months of its fiscal year 
from Dec. 1 to Oct. 2 was: 1880, 586,613; 1879, 715,180; 
decrease, 178,567 tons, or 25 per eent. 

Semi-bituminous tonnages reported for the nine months 
were as follows : 


1880, 1879. Ine.orDec. P.c. 

Cumberland...... ......»..1,605,.234 1,128,300 I. 476,934 42.3 
Huntingdon & Broad Top.. 135,114 103,898 I. 31,216 30.0 
East Broad Top............ 48,693 47,783 I. 910 1.9 
Tyrone & Clearfield........ 1,233,615 1,174,995 I. 58,620 5.0 
Bellefonte & Snow Shoe... 40,757 49,830 D. 9,073 18.2 
Total semi-bituminous.. 3,063,413 2,504,806 I. 558,607 22.3 


Clearfield tonnage is increasing rapidly ; Cumberland 
shows a great gain. 

Actual tonnage passing over the Huntingdon & Broad Top 
road was as follows for the nine months : 


also 


1880. 1879. Increase. P.c. 

Broad Top coal....:......... 135,114 103,898 31,216 30.0 
Cumberland coal............ 104,617 128,991 65,626 50.9 
_ naa a eee . 829,731 232,889 96,842 41.6 


The tonnage given above for Cumberland coal is that car- 
ried over the Cumberland & Pennsylvania and Cumberland 
Branch ; shipments away frum the region were as follows: 


1880. 1879. Increase. P.c. 

By Balt. & Ohio R. R..... 922,293 658,153 264,140 40.1 
By Bedford Div., Penna. 

aha athsche.. acerr 170,890 114,614 56,276 49.1 

By Ches. & Obio Canal... 467,897 353,206 114,601 32.5 

Total..............-.1,561,080 1,126,063 435,017 38.6 


The canal has gained very largely in shipments during the 
past month. A_ considerable change in the shipping 
arrangements of the Cumberland Region may be looked for 
on the completion (now not far distant) of the George’s Creek 
& Cumberland road. 

The Pennsylvania bituminous and coke reports are again 
late this month, and cannot be given until next week. 

The tonnage of the arcing Railroad (bituminous) for the 
nine months was:. 1880, 361,244 ; 1879, 271,948 ; increase, 
89,301 tons, or 32.8 per cent. 


Petroleum Exports. 


For the nine months ending Oct. 2 the exports cf petro- 
leum have been, in gallons: 


1880, 1879. 1878. 1877. 1876. 
261,103,945 295,084,444 245,195,609 276,249,312 193,818,860 

Thus the exports this year have been 1114 per cent. less 
than last year, 61¢ per cent. more than in 1878, and 51¢ per 
cent. /ess than in 1877. The exports of the last month (five 
weeks), however, were larger than in any other month of 
this year, being 42,119,685 gallons this year, against 
51,061,467 in the corresponding five weeks of last year, 
61,194,890 in 1878 and 45,937,462 in 1877. This, it must 
be remembered, is a five-weeks month, in no four-weeks 
month, we believe, has there ever been as much as 44,000,000 
gallons exported. Of the total exports 75.9 per cent. was 
shipped from New York this year, against 72.7 in 1879, 
69.2 in 1878, and 71,8in 1877. The percentages of the 


total exports shipped from each port for five ycars have 
been: 
1880, 1879. 1878. 1877. 1876. 
New York. 75.0 73.1 69.4 71.9 66.0 
cx inceccegere bee es 1.1 1.8 1.0 1.2 1.3 
Philadelphia ....... ........ 180 18.5 18.0 12.3 30.8 
Baltimore .... ... chsssaseh ee 6.1 11.5 12.1 1.9 
SILL S55, as-is wee seeks 1 sme 0.5 i 1.8 er 
a cciccie sssvesenaeet . ous 0.1 0.5 
Norfolk ....... is sane 0.2 
Total - 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Thus New York’s proportion is larger this year than in 
a other of the four; Philadelphia’s has not changed notice- 
ably for three years; Baltimore’s has dwindled steadily since 
it first becume considerable, in 1877. 


Lake and Canal Rates in September. 

The Buffalo Commerctal Advertiser publishes the follow- 
ing table showing the average freight rates from Chicago to 
Buffalo, by lake, on wheat and corn for the month of Septem- 
ber in the years named: 


—— Lake —-— -——— Cana]-—-— 

Wheat. Corn. Wheat. Corn 

yor omen om. Ty — 
Masa: She eeeinkce ae 5 ’ 6, 3.7 
De fuck Wien wcedeues 5.6 4.1 10.8 10.9 
ia) ¢essdensteccduabe 9.6 9.0 1134 12.5 
ete n weadis «ibe ates 14.8 13.8 12.5 11.6 
EYER 12.6 11.6 11.8 10.1 
Ss 3.5 3.2 9.5 8.5 
RE AA ee 2.5 2.2 7.0 6.4 
 ESererer re rt to 2.6 2.3 6.2 5.6 
0 ere 4.0 34 y A 6.7 
Stasite0ctekennse 4.4 4.1 8.0 7.1 
ES en ahha tach an 5.3 4.8 8.1 7.4 
SE Ress caacnavntee ses 4.4 3.9 5.9 5.8 


It further adds: ‘‘ A comparison of these figures with those 
showing the quantity of iron manufactured these years will 
demonstrate the fact that the condition of the grain-carrying 
trade corresponded almost exactly with that of the iron in- 
dustry. In 1869 and 1870 the iron business was fairly active, 
and grain freights from Chicago ruled at reasonably paying 
rates. In 1871, 1872 and 18738 the iron interests enjoyed an 
extraordinary period of activity—the demand for railway 
and architectural iron was immense—and in those three 
seasons vessel property on the lakes paid handsome divi- 
dends. On the contrary, the iron trade was in a vary de- 
pressed condition in 1874, the next year it was worse and 
continued in a terribly prostrate condition for two years. 
During the same period the transportation trade was so un- 
remunerative that the best ships on the lakes could not make 
both ends meet. But when the iron trade began to improve 
the effect was seen in higher freight rates by lake. 

“The reason for this is evident. When there is no iron 
ore to ship from the Lake Superior mines to Cleveland, Erie 
and Buffalo, the large fleet of heavy carriers usually engaged 
in the ore trade is forced to look for business at Chicago and 
Milwaukee. There is at once an over-supply of grain ton- 
nage, and freights go to ruinously low figures. This has 
always been the case and always will be, under such cir- 
cumstances. Vessel owners have had several painful illustra- 
tions of the correctness of this theory.” 


Chicago-New Mexico Freight Rates. 
The following rates are made from Chicago to San Mar- 





cial, New Mexico, the present terminus of the Atchison, 


Topeka & Santa Fe: First-class, $5.35; second, $4.60 ; 

third, $3.85 ; fourth, $2.95 ; special, $2.65 ; salt, etc., $4.20 ; 

lumber, ete., $1.31%4 ; coal oil, $10.17; class A, $2.371¢ ; 

class B, $1.90, and class C, $180. These rates are by Chi- 

cago, Burlington & Quincy and Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
'e. 


Cotton Rates to New England. 


A dispatch from Cincinnati says that the Rate Committee 
of the Southern Railway & Steamship Association, in ses- 
sion there, has agreed that the rate on cotton to New Eng- 
land mills shall be the same by either rail or coast line water 
route. There are other matters under consideration. 


Lake Commerce. 

The Detroit Post and Tribune says: ‘‘There was, during 
the fiscal ear ending June 30, 1879, a steady stream of 
9,705 steamers, 6,391 schooners, 3,395 barges, 1,108 scows, 
523 barques and 32 brigs; in all, 22,150, vessels, observe, 
going up and down between the lakes. The number of tons 
thus transported through the Straits by American vessels 
during the season of 1879, is stated at actually 12,000,000 
tons. But this does not include the tens of thousands of small 
vessels and their cargoes, nor the Canadian tonnage. There 
are, besides, many rafts of logs floated, or rather, towed 
down.” 

There are registered as engaged in the lake commerce 
3,087 United States vessels of an aggregate measurement of 
537,376 tons (but able to carry about 970,000 tons of 
freight), and a tonnage of 219,700 belonging to the province 
of Ontario. 


Chicago Shipments Westward. 

The new Western Railway Association, which weighs the 
loaded cars which go west from Chicago, has reported as 
follows the number of cars weighed in the monthof Sep- 
tember, and from Aug. 15 to Sept. 30, as follows : 


Aug. 15 to 

September. Sept. 30. 
Onle., BR: B Bb. PAW. 0.1. scccccscseceres 5,888 7,710 
Chic. & Northwestern ..............0e0+6- 9,530 14,1°.7 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy.... ....-.cscscccess 6,488 9,603 
Chic., Rock Island & Pac................ . 2,926 4,368 
Chicago & Alton.... .. rrr . 3,525 5,274 
Pe ere 4,504 6,769 
Chic. & Eastern Illinois................... 911 1,216 
Wabash, 8t. L.. & Pac........ wsccccccees . 895 395 
Minneapolis & St. Louis................... 400 400 
DOs i. < cixdineo 08400000: ooccevnnede see 49,962 


This is an average of 1,333 cars daily in September and 
1,094 in the last nalf of August. Assuming the loads to 
have averaged 12 tons each, this gives average daily (week 
day) shipments of very nearly 1,500 tons. These cars, how- 
ever, are but a small fraction of the whole number of cars 
sent out daily on these roads, and we do not think it can in- 
clude all the loaded cars. 

Cutting Passenger Rates at Chicago. 


On Oct. 11 the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific Company 
made a cut of $1 in the fare from Chicago to St. Louis, giv- 


| ing as its reason that passengers taking that route were 


forced to drive a long distance to and from the Twenty-sec- 
ond street station. This reason the other roads are disin- 
clined to accept, and the Chicago & Alton road promptly re- 
duced its rate to meet the Wabash. 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 


She Was Found Out. 


It is very rash to try to fool railroad conductors, A young 
woman from Illinois tried it, and -got a good deal worse 
fooled than the conductor was. She was going on a visit to 
Charleston, Tenn., to get married,and pretended to be a 
deaf mute. She deceived the conductors and got a free trip 
to Tennessee. At Charleston she got married, and after six 
weeks’ traveling round the south she and the groom re- 
turned to [llinois. She forgot all about the possibilities of 
meeting the same conductors, and talked volubly all the 
time, but the conductor of the train on which she lett Chat- 
tanooga recognized her, as he was the same conductor who 
had brought her into Chattanooga. He didn’t arrest her or 
anything, but she would have felt mean if she had known 
that he recognized her and what-he thought of her. 


A Sham Conductor. 


A clever swindler victimized a number of passen 
the Erie express over the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago 
Railway last evening. He assumed the character of con- 
ductor and collected a number of tickets, some of which he 
subsequently sold. An employé of the company, whose 
name the police refused to disclose, was arrested on sus- 
picion, and is held for examination in the Allegheny lock- 
up.— Pittsburgh Telegraph, Oct. 8. 


rs on 


A Four-Footed Signalman. 


The engineer of a train near Montreal saw a large dog on 
the track. He was barking furiously. The engineer blew 
the whistle at him, but he did not stir, and, crouching low, 
he was struck by the locomotive and killed. There was a 
bit of white muslin on the Jocomotive and it attracted the 
attention of the engineer, who stopped his train and went 
back. There lay the dead dog and a dead child, which had 
wandered upon the track and had gone to sleep. The dog 
had given his signal to stop the tram, and had died at his 
post. 


OLO AND NEW ROADS. 
Allegheny Valley.—This company gives notice that the 
surplus applicable to payment of the October coupons on the 
income bonds is sufficient to pay only $9.50 on each $35 cou- 


on. The balance of $25.50 will be paid in scrip convertible 
into new income bonds. 


Antioch & Grangeville.—Thiscompany will soon begin 
work on a line which is to extend from a point near Antioch, 
Cal., through the San Joaquin Valley to Grangeville, a dis- 
tance of 165 miles. It is to be built on the James prismoidal or 
one -rail system, which, it is claimed, will not cost over $1,200 
per mile. A section of 50 miles, from Moore’s Landing, on 
the San Joaquin River, to Hill’s Ferry, will be built this 
year, if the company succeeds in carrying out its plans. 


Atlantic, Mississippi & Ohio.—In the United States 
Circuit Court in Richmond, Va., Oct. 11, the petitions filed 
in behalf of the cities of Petersburg and Lynchburg, askin 
for a postponement of the sale cf this road, were refused. 
The sale will therefore take place Nov. 1, as ordered. 


Baltimore, Cincinnati & Western.—An effort is 
being made to revive this project for a new line between 
Baltimore and Cincinnati, which was first started several 
years ago. A meeting was held recently and officers were 
chosen for the company, which has been apparently dead. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—The suit of the Pullman Palace 


Car Company against this company came up in the United 
States Circuit Court in Baltimore, Oct. 7, on the motion for 





a preliminary injunction to restrain this oT from run- 
ning its own sleeping-car lines. The hearing in the case was 
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postponed until Oct. 21, and it was ordered that answer to 
he complaint be filed by Oct. 16. 


Buffalo, Cleveland & Chicago.—Articles of incor- 
poration have been filed for this ony der! in New York by 
. A. V. Post, Charles C. Pomeroy, J. C. Tuck and others. 
The capital stock is to be $2,000,000 and the line described 


is 68 miles long, from Buffalo to toe western line of the state | Ra: 


in Chautauqua County. It is understood that this is ofa 
projected new line from Buffalo to Cleveland and Toledo to 
run south of the Lake Shore road. 


Cherokee.—The 14 miles of this road from Cartersville, 
Ga., to Taylorsville were last week changed from 5 ft. to 3 
ft, gauge, making the whole line of 37 miles from Carters- 
ville to Cedartown of 8 ft. gauge. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—It is reported that President 
Huntington bas bought several hundred acres of land at 
Newport News, Va., which is taken to meuu that the com- 
pany has decided to make that place, instead of Yorktown, 
the terminus of its extension from Richmond to Chesapeake 
Bay. The line down the peninsula has been surveyed, and 
it is said that the work will be begun at once, 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—Contracts have 
been let for the extension of the Bethany Branch from 
Bethany, Mo., to Albany, 1714 miles. alg renga are 
being made to change the St. Joseph & Des Moines road, 
from Albany to St. Joseph, from 8 ft. to standard gauge. 

It is reported that representatives of this company will 
meet officers of the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific in New 
York next week for the purpose, if possible, of making an 
agreement which will settle existing differences between 
the two companies, 


Chicago & lowa.—In Chicago, Oct. 4, the Illinois Cir- 
cuit Court gave its opinion on the demurrer to the bill in 
the case of P. B. Shumway against the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad Company and others. This was a_ bill 
filed by stockholders of the Chicago & Iowa Railroad Com- 
pany to set aside the stock claimed by the Chicago, Bur- 
ington & Quincy Railroad, and to enjoin that road in 
the meantime from voting the stock. An injunction 
was obtained, and the road passed under the control of F, E. 
Hinckley and his party. A supplemental bill was after- 
wards filed, seeking not only to obtain a decree to set aside the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy stock, but also for an account- 
ing between the two roads on several contracts of long stand- 
ing between the two companies under which it was claimed the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy owed_the Chicago & Iowa a 
large amount. ‘To this bill a demurrer was filed, which was 
overruled some time since so far as it went to the entire bill, 
the Court holding that there were allegations sufficient to 
entitle the complainants to an answer in regard to the char- 
acter of the stock claimed by the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Company. Oct.4 the Court decided that a stock- 


holder of the Chicago & Iowa Company was 
not entitled to maintain a bill for an accounting 
against another company, but that the bill should 


have been filea by the Chicago & Iowa Company itself, un- 
less special circumstances were shown to exist to give the 
stockholders such a right. As such a case had not been made 
out the demurrer as to an accounting would be sustained. 

This leaves everything as it was, the road in the Re- 
ceiver’s hands, and the only stock so far recognized as legal 
that of the town of Aurora. 


Chicago & Northwestern.—Agreements of consolida- 
tion have been completed between the Elgin & State Line 
and the State Line & Union companies; also between the 
Chicago & Tomah and the Milwaukee & Madison. All the 
roads are owned by this company. 

The company announce that by Nov. 1 it will have the 
track laid on its Deadwood Extension to Pierre, Dak., on the 
east bank of the Missouri River, opposite Fort Pierre, and 
from that date this company will have in operation a through 
route to Deadwood—rail to Pierre, and stage thence to Dead- 
wood. The Northwestern ———s Stage & Transportation 
Company, with which the Northwestern road will run in 
connection, has already prepared an outfit for service on 
this line, and will daily, upon the arrival of the trairs at 
Pierre, dispatch coaches to Deadwood in sufficient numbers 
to accommodate all through passengers. Through cars will 
be run between Chicago and Pierre, thus necessitating but 
one change between Chicago and Deadwood in either direc- 
tion. The distance by rail from Chicago to Pierre is 780 
miles, and by stage from Pierre to wood, 170 miles. 


Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland and Indiana, 
Bloomington & Western Consolidation.—The follow- 
ing was publisbed in New York, Oct. 14, anes by 
authority : ‘‘A consolidation of the Indiana, Bloomington 
& Western, the Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland and the 
Columbus, Springfield & Cincinnati railroads into the Ohio, 
Indianapolis & Western Railroud Company has been agreed 
to by the executive committees of the several railroads, The 
new company is to build a new hne of 115 miles, connecting 
the two roads, and thus will control a line of 543 miles 
from Sandusky, 0., to Peoria, Il. The new line is to be 
built from the proceeds of bonds to be issued, and the com- 
pany will issue stock to the limit of $10,500,000, share for 
share to the Sandusky and Cojumbus roads, and two shares 
for one to the Indiana, Bloomington & Western. The 
agreement was signed last Friday, and it will be submitted 
immediately to the stockholders for ratification.” 

Such a consolidation has not been expected, though it was 
known that the owners of the Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleve- 
land had been trying to dispose of their property, and had 
offered to lease it to the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & 
Indianapolis. (The Columbus, Springfield & Cincinnati is 
leased to the Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland, and is mainly 
owned by the same parties.) The two roads have no con- 
nection, and, as noted above, it will take 115 miles of road 
from Indianapolis eastward to unite them. With this new 
road built, the new consolidated line would not be by any 


means the most direct route from Peoria or Indianapolis to | 


Lake Erie. The new road will be, doubtless, of some advan- 
tage to the Indiana, Bloomington & Western, but the con- 
solidation is hardly a natural one, and its motive is not very 
apparent. 


Cincinnati Southern.—The stockholders of the Cin- 
cinnati Railway Company, which operates this road under 
lease, have voted to increase the capital stock from $1,100,- 
000 to $2,000,000 to provide 
other facilities for working. 

The draft of the proposed new and more permanent lease 
of the road has been submitted to the board of trustees, but 
no action has been taken upon it as yet. 


Denver, Salt Lake & Western.—The route of this 
ae pana road, for which articles of incorporation have been 

led, is stated as follows: ‘‘ From Denver northwest by the 
most practicable route to the Cache-la~-Poudre River near 
Ft. Collins: thence up the valley and through the narrows 
and cafions of the Cache-la-Poudre, following the main 
stream to the forks ; thence by the South Fork of said river 
to its head-waters; thence by the most feasible route west- 
ward to the Bear or Yampa River ; thence down the valley 
and through the several cafions of Bear River, with the 
privilege of extending the road to and into the territory of 


ditional equipment and 





Utah, together with: branch lines from the line of said rail- 
road, starting from the most feasible places thereon, and ex- 
tending into the counties of Boulder, Jefferson, Clear Creek 
and Gilpin in the state of Colorado.” 


Eastern Junction, Broad Sound Pier & Point 
Shirley.—This projected road is to run from the Eastern 
ilroad in Revere, Mass., along the sea shore, through the 
town of Winthrop, to Point Shirley. It will be about four 
miles long, and the capital stock is fixed at $40,000. 


East Line & Red River.—Track on this road is now 
laid to Black Jack Grove, in Hopkins County, Tex., 18 miles 
beyond the late terminus at Sulphur Springs, and 111 miles 
from Jefferson, 

The road was not completed to Greenville by Oct. 1, and 
the company therefore lost the subsidy of $5, voted by 
the town of Greenville. 


Kast Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia.—At a special 
meeting in Knoxville, Tenn., Oct. 6, the stockholders voted 
to authorize the purchase of the Selma, Rome & Dalton 
road, in Alabama, and of the Georgia Southern road, 
which is the section of the Selma, Rome Dalton in 
Georgia. They also voted to authorize the issue of bonds to 
pay for those roads, if purchased. Also to authorize the 
issue Of one and one-half shares of scrip stock for each share 
of the present stock, on surrender of the present certificates 
and the payment of 30 per cent. of the par value of the in- 
creased stock. The money so raised is to be used to pay off 
maturing bonded debt. 


Flint & Pere Marquette.—Notice is given that holders 
of consolidated bonds can receive certificates of preferred 
stock in the new company at the office of the trustees, No. 
34 Pine street, New York, on surrender of the receipts issued 
for bonds deposited. 


Hudson Tunnel Railroad.—The coroner’s jury over 
the first body recovered from the tunnel has rendered a ver- 
dict exonerating the company from blame for the accident. 
The jury held that certain risks must be taken in all such 
enterprises, and that the accident was not due to any 
a prey 

he men working with the new caisson have advanced so 
far that they have been able to cut into and enter the old 
air-lock, Nearly all the bodies have been recovered. 

The company is settling with such of the heirs of the 
drowned men as have accepted its very moderate offer of 
compensation. 


Illinois Railroad Assessments.—The following table 
shows the assessed value of the railroads of Illinois for 1880, 
as adopted by the State Board of Equalization, to be $44,- 
—_ an increase of $7,000,000 over the assessment of 






Length of main track in Illinois, miles,........... .... 6,849 
Length of second main track......... 311 
Length of side track................ ras 1,115 
Aggregate assessment of main track.... ............. $31,393,638 
Same of second main track.... ... ......4.-eeeeee eres 1,244,433 
Same of side track.......... SE, EES Perret ee 2,527,061 
Same of buildings on rightof way.... ... .. .....666 1,704 405 
 — RF eerie 7,644,278 

Total aggregate assessment... ........ sees ceeeeeee $44,601,815 


The heaviest assessments are on the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, $9,316,580; the Chicago & Alton, $5,323,718; 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, $8,049,852; the Wa- 
bash, St. Louis & Pacific, $3,764,028, and the Chicago & 
Northwestern, $3,452,685, 


International & Great Northern.—The extension of 
81 miles, from Austin, Tex., to San Marcos, was opened for 
business Oct. 6. The extension from Austin to San Antonio 
- —— long, so that 49 miles of track remain to be com- 
pleted. 


Joplin & Galena.—This company has been organized in 
Missouri and Kansas to build an extension of the St. Louis & 
San Francisco’s Oronogo Branch to Galena in Cherokee 
County, Kan. It will be about nine miles long, and will 
reach several iron and lead mines. 


Kansas City, Lawrence & Southern.—It is reported 
that the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Company has bought 
this road. The purchaser agrees to take all the stock at 95, 
payable in its own 5 per cent. bonds. 


Lebanon Springs.—The New York Supreme Court has, 
on application of some of the bondholders, appointed a re- 
ceiver for this road, pending suits to foreclose the mortgage. 
The road extends from Chatham, N. Y., to Bennington, Vt., 
58 miles; in 1870 it was consolidated with the Western Ver- 
mont as the Harlem Extension. In 1876 the consolidation 
was broken up by foreclosure of the Western Vermont 
section, and this road was taken possession of by the trustee 
under the mortgage, who afterward made a temporar, 
lease to a concern ows as the Harlem Extension Sout 
Coal Transportation Company. The net earnings have been 
practically nothing for several years. 


Lexington & Big Sandy.—This road is now completed 
from Huntington, W Vs. the terminus of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, westward down the south bank of the Ohio to Ash- 
land, Ky., a distance of 16 miles. At Ashland it connects 
with the Ashland Coal & Lron Railway, extending to the 
Rush mines, 14 miles. From that point to Mount Sterling, 
the end of the line from Louisville eastward, there is a gap 
of about 75 miles, of which 11 miles have been filled by the 
Eastern Kentucky line from Grayson to Willard, leaving 
about 64 miles to be built of this road, to complete the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio connection with Louisville. 


Little Rock & Ft. Smith.—This com 
omitted its reports for several months, ma 
statement for September: 


ny, which has 
the following 


1880. 879. Increase. P. c. 
Gross earnings..... $48,193.25 $32,578.31 $15,614.94 47.9 
ary 30,043.15 18,607.45 11,435.70 61.0 


The increase was especially notable in 
The land sales for September show an 
over the same month last year. 


Louisville & Nashville.—The resolution authorizing an 
increase of stock, which was passed at the annual meeting 
last week, is, in full, as follows: 

‘* Whereas, the charter of the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road Company and amendments thereof authorizes the 
company to increase its capital stock to an amount sufficient 
to represent the full cost of its railroad and branches in 
stock; and the cost of the company’s roads and branches is 
now largely in excess of the amount of its present stock, 
and it is believed by the stockholders, represented in person 
and by proxy in this annual meeting of stockholders, that it 
is to the interest of this company to have the present capital 
stock increased. 

“Now, in view of the premises and of the prosperous 
condition of the en bh it is Resolved by said stock- 
holders that the capital stock of this company may 
be increased by the board of directors to such an 
amount as the board may determine, not exceeding 
the limit fixed by the said amendments, the same to 
be paid and distributed among the owners of stock in 


nger receipts, 
nerease of $2,444 





proportions of the amount owned by them* respectively, by 
certificates for paid-up stock to be issued by the company as 
the same may be due to each stockholder, and to be issu 
on and after such date as the President aad directors of the 
company may direct, who are authorized to carry into effect 
this resolution by appropriate action on their " 

Resolutions were also passed authorizing the board to lease 
any railroad in which the company owns a controlling inter- 
est; to subscribe for part of the capital stock of the Hender- 
son Bridge Company, and also for the stock of any company 
that may be organized to build a bridge over the Ohio at 
or near Shawneetown. 

On Oct. 7, the day following the meeting, the following 
resolution was passed by the board of directors: 

‘In accordance with the provisions of the charter of the 
company and the amendments thereto and the resolutions of 
the stockholders adopted on the 6th of October, 1880, 
Resolved, That the capital stock of the company be in- 
creased 100 per cent., such increase to be distributed 
among the owners of stock and stock liabilities existing 
at the date uf the next closing of the books in proportion to 
the amount owned by them respectively, by certificates of 
paid-up stock, to be issued to each stockholder on and after 
the Ist of December, 1880, and that the stock-books be 
closed on the 13th of November and re-opened on the Ist 
day of December, 1880.” 


Macon & Brunswick.—This company gives the legal 
notice of intended application to the Legislature of Georgia 
at its next session for an act to extend the time for the pay- 
ment of the balance of the purchase money due the state for 
said railroad over a period of 30 years, and to provide for 
the interest upon such deferred payments, and for other 
purposes, 


Mail Transportation,.—A dispatch from Washington 
Oct. 4, says that the following stetistics relative to mail 
transportation, cost of the service, etc., will appear in the 
forthcoming annual report of the Second Assistant Postmas- 
ter-General: ‘There were in the service of the Department 
on June 80, 1880, 5,862 contractors for the transportation 
of the mails on public routes, There were also 1,857 spe- 
cial offices, each with a mail carrier, whose pay from the 
department is notallowed to exceed the net postal yield of the 
office. Of public routes in operation there were 11,112, aggre- 
gating in length 343,889 miles, at an annual cost of $18,- 

47,991. Adding the compensation of railway post-office 
clerks, route agents, mail route messengers, local agents, 
etc., amounting to $3,548,278, and the aggregate annual 
cost of the entire service for the fiscal year ended June 80, 
1880, was $22,206,269. The service was divided as follows: 
Railroad routes, 85,320 miles in length; annual transporta- 
tion, 06,497,468 miies; annual cost, $10,539,271, of which 
amount $1,259,216 was for railway post-office car service. 
Steamboat routes, 23,320 miles in length; annual 
transportation, 5,668,538 miles; annual cost, $887,- 
221. Other routes on which the mails are re- 
quired to be conveyed with celerity, certainty and 
security, 235,248 miles in length; annual  trans- 
portation, 76,070,905 miles; annual cost, $7,321,490. 

Juring the year the railroad routes were increased in Jength 
5,329 miles, and in cost $971,681. The steamboat routes 
were increased 2,080 miles in length, and in cost $132,833, 
The ‘Star’ routes were increasea in length 19,768 miles at 
an increased cost of $919,669. There was an increase over 
the preceding year in the total length of routes of 27,177 
miles, at an increase in annual cost of $2,024,183. The 
increase in cost for railway post-office clerks, route agents, 
etc., amounted to $259,214, making the total increase in the 
cost of the service over the preceding year $2,283,397.” 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas.—Notice is given of a 
special meeting to be held in Parsons, Kan., Nov. 17, to act 
upon a proposed increase of the capital stock of the compan 
to the extent of $25,000,000 in addition to its present poe | 
for the purpose of securing an extension of the company’s 
line to the Rio Grande River and the city of Mexico and to 
Fort Smith, Ark. Also to take such further action as may 
be deemed desirable in regard to the execution of a mort- 
gage to cover and retire existing indebtedness and to aid in 
securing the extensions above referred to. And also to act 
upon any other matter which may be brought before the 
meeting touching the condition and welfare of the com- 
pany. 


Missouri Pacific.—This company has made public the 
following statement for the three months ending Sept. 30: 

July. August, September, 

Gross earnings............ $539,657.97 $547,298.21 $503,874.35 

PEIPOMEES....-cccccce onvee 255,235.44 306,123.98 275,000.00 





Net earn............. $284,422.53 $241,174.23 $228,874.33 


Total net, three months.............. .. ....... $754,471.09 
Interest and other churges.........-..5-6+00cee00 seeee 386,872.00 





Sepplean Cor GIvGGOG, 5:6. 2oi00s sccovcoavscensevacee $367,509.09 

A dividend of 114 per cent. (which has been declared), on 

the new consolidated stock, $12,416,000 in amount, will re- 

quire $186,240, which, deducted from the above surplus, will 
leave $181,359 to income account. 


New Bonds.—New issues of bonds offered for sale are 
noted as follows: 

Oregon Pacific, first-mortgage 6 per cent. bonds, with 2¢ 
vears to run, are offered by the New York, New England & 

estern Investment Company. The company has absorbed 
asmall Oregon road (the Willamette Valley & Coast) and 
owe gure to build about 130 miles of road from Yaquina 

3ay into the interior, with a possible future extension to the 

Central Pacific at Winnemucca, and a branch into Idaho. 
The company has a land grant, and claims to have valuable 
water front property on Yaquina and Alsea bays. 

Cedar Rapids, lowa Falls & Northwestern 6 per cent. first- 
mortgage bonds, with 40 years to run, are offered by Wins- 
low, Lanier & Co. at par. The road, now under construction, 
is an extension of the Pacific Division of the Burlington, 
Cedar Rapids & Northern; that company owns nearly all 
the stock and guarantees the bonds now offered. 


New Hampshire Railroad Assessments.—A dispatch 
from Concord, N. H., Sept. 30, says: ‘‘ The State Board of 
Equalization has completed its work of assigning the taxes 
of the railroads of the state. The following is the result : 
Eastern, $4,085.12; Boston & Maine, $17,600; Ashuelot, 
$1,715; Boston, Concord & Montreal, #25,464.73 ; Fitch- 
burg, $217.50; Nashua & Lowell, $4,683.70; Wilton, $3.- 
111.50; Cheshire, $1,421.25; Grand Trunk, lessee of the 
Atlantic & Sc. Lawrence, $5,000; Northern, $23,253.32 ; 
Concord, $30,455.62; Manchester & Norta Weare, 
$975.13; Concord & Portsmouth, $5,558.12; Dover 
& Winnipiseogee, $4,168.75; Portsmouth, Great Falls & 
Conway, $2,036.87; Manchester & Lawrence, $17,408.42; 
Concord & Claremont, N. H., $4,375; Sullivan County, 
$6,250; Worcester & Nashua, $2,372.50; Mount Washing 
ton, $1,750.56; Monadnock, $1,865; Suncook, $1,593.77. 
The tax this year has been assessed at the same rate on all 
the roads, but the valuation as determined by the board 


does not differ materially from that of last year. This year 
ali of the eee a the same rate of tax without regard 
to the rate of tax of other property in the towns through 
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which they as was the case in 1879, the Supreme Court 
having decided that all roads should be taxed equally.” 


New York, Brooklyn & ope company 
has been organized in New York to build a railroad from 
the Brooklyn, Flatbush & Coney Island road near a 
Park in Brooklyn to Rockaway Beach, The road will be 
eight miles long, and the capital stock is fixed at $500,000. 


New York Central & Hudson River.—This com- 
ge statement for the month of September, which closes 
_ fiscal year, and for the year, gives gross earnings as fol- 
ows: 





1 1879. 
WRONONG 5 vas ciacess, cots catbare $771,219.00 $640,069.77 
Wrelahs......scobdevsovbersepustvens tts 1,771,089.92  1,810,783.72 
MISCO ABOOUD 5 a5)... 05:0 bbic 0s S005 Ses 458,317.06 471,522.77! 
Total for September....... ++» -$3,000,626.88 $2.922,376.19 
Total for the year............... 33,175,913.23 28,396,583.60 


The increase in gross earnings for the month was $78,- 
250.69, or 2.7 per cent.; for the year the increase was $4,- 
779,829.68, or 16,8 per cent. The earnings for September, 
1879, were the largest of any month of that year. 


New York Elevated,—At a meeting held Oct. 12 the 
stockholders voted to instruct the board to withdraw all 
propositions heretofore made and close all negotiations for 
a merger, provided the Metropolitan and Manhattan com- 
panies do not take action on existing propositions or present 
a new plan before Oct. 25. It was also resolved to insist 
upon strict performance of existing contracts. 


New York & New England.—The track on the extension 
of this road from Waterbury, Conn,, to Brewsters, N. Y. 
has been laid 12 miles west by south from Waterbury, and 
the work is progressing steadily, It is expected that trains 
will run through to Brewsters next month. 

Work has been begun on the 25 miles from Brewsters to 
the Newburg, Dutchess & Connecticut near Hopewell. It is 
said to be uncertain yet whether the company will build the 
18 miles from Hopewell to Fishkill, or use the Newburg, 
Dutchess & Connecticut track for that distance, 


Oregon & California.—The branch from Albany, Or., 
eastward to Lebanon, in Linn County, has been completed, 
and regular trains are running over it. It is 25 miles long, 
and has been built during the past six months. 


Oregon Railway & Navigation Co.—This company’s 
statement for September is as follows: 


Grossearn, Net earn. 

River DIVMOR ss. led cevie Vevsdetcasvevees $204,662 $194,000 
Ry Ae Pee eee: 86,000 45,000 
Rativend TOV i> x daiinses 0di cere dis cas 43,000 33,000 
BGR iines 0 cprtenndeadserecathancle tans $425,662 $270,000 


The total net earnings show an increase over September, 
1879, of $73,883, or 89.2 per cent. 


Pennsylvania.—Work is progressing slowly but steadily 
on the extension of the Pittsburgh, Virginia & Charleston 
Division to Brownsville, 

The straightening of the main line at Greentree, Pa., will 
begin at once, The road between Merion and Wayne sta- 
tions is to be widened to permit the laying of two additional 
tracks, 

Several short branches are being built from points on the 
Tyrone Division, chiefly on the Moshannon Branch, The 
object is to reach new mines in the Clearfield Region, where 
there is just now a general extension of mining. 

A terrible accident happened on this road near Pittsburgh 
on the night of Oct. 9. A Jocal passenger train had to be 
run in two sections on account of the crowd returning from 
seeing a political procession, At Twenty-eighth street, in 
Pittsburgh, the first train was stopped by a signal, when the 
second section ran into it, the engine crashing nearly half- 
way through the rear car. The front of the engine was 
broken.in and the escaping steam filled the car, scalding 
nearly every one in it. The accident was very similar to 
the May’s Landing collision in August, and was nearly as 
fata!. Upto the present time 27 are reported dead, with 
several more who cannot survive, and a large number 
less severely hurt, The road has the block system 
of signals, beginning at Twenty-eighth street, and the 
first train sto} in obedience to a signal 
from the first block. est of that point, the whole line is 
considered as part of the the Pittsburgh yard, and the block 
system is notin force, Itis said that a crowd of men on the 
rear platform covered up the tail-lights, so that the second 
engineer did not see them ; it is also said that it was the first 
conductor's duty to send back a brakeman with a signal as 
soon as his train stopped, and that he did not do so. This 
rule of the road is imperative, but it does not appear that it 
was obeyed in this instance. An investigation of the acci- 
dent will be made, carefully and thoroughly. 


Pittsburgh, Titusville & Buffalo.—Reports continue 
to be circulated of negotiations for a lease of this road to the 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Company. They are 
probably started for stock-jobbing purposes, and it im- 
possible to say how much foundation there is for them. 

ve notice 


Pye poe & Reading.—The Receivers 
that they will pay on Nov. 9, on account, the one-half of the 
July coupons of the general moctanse bonds of the company , 
returning the coupons to the holders stamped ‘ half-paid.’ 
They will also pay on the same date the entire July coupon 
of the general mortgage deferred sterling scrip. The Re- 
ceivers have also ordered the payment on Oct. 25, of $200,- 
000 additional, making, with previously ordered payments, 
a total of $600,000 of the $1,000,000 of Receivers’ certifi- 
cates issued under the order of court of May 27, 1880. 

The amount required to A! the half coupon on the general 
mortgage bonds is $425,947.50, and for the coupon on the 
sterling scrip, $52,248.60. 

The London Committee of bondholders has issued a second 
report, which contains no information in addition to what 
has been already published. 


St. Johnsbury & Lake Champlain.—At a special 
meeting of the stockholders in St. Johnsbury, Vt., Oct. 13, 
it was unanimously voted to authorize the President of the 
company to issue mortgage bonds to the extent of $600,000 
at 6 per cent. interest, with 30 years to run. The proceeds 
of the lands are to be devoted to taking up outstanding 
indebtedness of $200,000, for the purchase of new rolling 
stock, for the improvement of the road-bed and for additional 
traffic facilities. 


. 


Seaside Park,—A comeeey has been organized in New 
Jersey to build a railroad from Squan southward along the 
sea shore through Point Pleasant, Bayhead, Ortle ach 
and Rosedale Beach to Seaside Park, a distance of le miles. 
It is understood that the line is in the interest of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, with whose Freehold & Jamesburg 
Branch it will connect at Squan, 


Springfield, Effingham & Southeastern.—This 
road, upon which several] short sections of track have been 
laid from time to time, is now — complete from Switz 
City,Ind., the terminus of the ford, Springville, Owens- 
boro & Bloomfield road, westward to Effingham, Til., on the 
Vandalia Line, a distance of about 85 miles, A time-table 


has been issued and regular trains put on. It has, we 
believe, been completed under a contract made by the 
Receiver. 

Standard Oil Co.—This company continues laying its 
oil pipes across New Jersey. The intention of using the 
bridges over the Hackensack has been given up, and the pipes 
laid across the river under water. Lately complaint has 
been made that the pipes have been broken, and it is charged 
that the breaking was caused by steam-tugs belonging to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. The company’s plans in relation 
to this pipe line have not been made public, and many re- 
ports are current. 

Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw.—Receiver Hopkins last 
week filed the following statement with the Court : 


Cash balance, Mayl1....... $1,913.19 


ros a DC EE LEAT 150,659.29 
PORT ee eee eas 190.276 .69 
July receipts ny 153,257.74 
August receipts. .. Stee 190,157.47 
ee Terme reer re 188,426.53 


91 





Total...... ' dys Dh Bid $879,690. 
May disbursements. . $125,135 9% 
June disbursements......... 145,994.73 


July disbursements. : 
August disbursements .... 
September disbursements. ... 


1334, 
129,2 





651,793.54 
30.... conedane cnd'tes > ots ae 
In Chicago, Oct. 9 the United States Circuit Court entered 
a final order directing the Receiver to deliver possession of 
the road at once to the Purchasing Committe of bondhold- 
ers, who would transfer it to the Wabash, St. Louis & Pa- 
cific Company under the lease and agreement heretofore 
made. The Court approved the accounts of the Receiver, 
and ordered that all claims against him must be presented 
by Dec. 1 next, or else be finally barred. The order requires 
the lessee to file bonds in $50,000 to provide against any 
claims which may be approved. The Receiver is also to 
turn over to the Committee the sum of $227,897.37 remain- 
ing on hand Oct, 1, after retaining $8,666.66 for his personal 
services, in addition to what he had already received. 


Balance on hand, Sept. 


Tuscaloosa & Kosciusko.—It is proposed to build a 
railroad from Tuscaloosa, Ala., on the Alabama Great 
Southern, nearly due west to Kosciusko, Miss., the terminus 
of a branch of the Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans, The 
distance is about 140 miles, through a country now without 
railroad facilities, but very thinly settled. 


Union Pacific.—The Auditor’s statement for July is as 
follows : 





Gross earnings : L880, 1879. Increase. P. ec. 
Union Division... $1,668,939 $1,212,984 $455,954 37.6 
Kansas Division .... 530,346 421,507 108,839 25.8 

Total.....:. $2,199.284 $1,634,491 $564,793 34.6 

Expenses : 

Union Division. . 598,278 574,392 23,886 4,2 
Kansas Division . 306,732 261,769 44,963 17.2 
Total.... $905,010 $836, 161 $68,849 8,2 

Net earnings : 

Union Division... 1,070,660 638,592 432,068 67.7 
Kansas Division 223,614 159,738 63,876 40.0 

pe $1,204,274 $798,330 $495,944 62.1 

All branches of both divisions are included in the state- 
ment. 

Utah Eastern.—The rails for this road have been re- 


ceived and track-laying begun. A construction train is 


expected shortly. 


Utah & Northern.—The track is now laid and regular 
trains running to Dillon, Montana, which is 31 miles north 
ward from the last point noted and 350 miles from the Union 
Pacific at Ogden, Utah. 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific.—The transfer of the 
Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw has been finally provided for, the 
Court having ordered the Receiver to deliver the property 
to the Purchasing Committee of bondholders, who will at 
once transfer it to this company. 

In relation to the Missouri, Lowa & Nebraska injunction 
suits, a dispatch from Keokuk, Ia., Oct. 11, says: ‘The in- 
— case came up yesterday before Judges Love and 

cCreary. The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy disclaims 
intention of further interference, and recognizes our prior 
right to route. Injunction is left in force.” 

The injunction here referred to is the one prohibiting the 
crossing of the Wabash line by the Burlington Company at 
severa! points west of Humeston. 


Wisconsin & Minnesota.—Track on this road is now 
laid for 35 miles west from the Wisconsin Central at Ab- 
bottsford, Wis. The grading is all done, and but 13 miles 
remain to be laid to complete the line to Chippewa Falls, 12 
miles east from the last-named town being aueedy laid. It 
is expected that the road will be Cpmied for travel about 
Nov. 1, giving the Wisconsin Central a St. Paul connection. 
The line is also intended to be part of a road from St. Paul 
to Manitowoc and Milwaukee. 


ANNUAL REPORTS. 


The following is an index to the reports of companies 
which have been reviewed in previous numbers of this vol- 
ume of the Railroad Gazette : 





age. Page 
Alabama Great Southern...... 417 Lehigh Valley................06. 187 
Allegheny Valley............ 2,225 Little Miami (P., C. & St. L.).... 213 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe .. 826 Long Island............ siatiee ae 
Atlanta & Charlotte Air Line... 226 Louisville, Cin. & Lexington. . 470 
Atlanta & West Point.......... 414 Louisville & Nashville..... 888,417 
Atlantic, Miss. & Ohlo..... 864,478 Maine Central......... + ove 202 
Atlantic & North Carolina..... 864 Mass. R. R. Commission.... 45 
Baltimore & Potomac... 152,319 Michigan Central. 244, 250 


Mil., Lake Shore & Western 
Minneapolis & St. Louis .. 
Missouri Pacific 


Boston & Alban 
Boston, Concorc 
Boston & Lowell 
















Boston & N. Y. Air Line... Mobile & Montgomery.. -»- 15% 
3ur., Cedar Rapids & No .. ... Mobile & Ohio...... .......436, 479 
Bur. & Mo. River in Nebraska. 56 Montpelier & Wells River...... 12 
Burlington & Northwestern... 38% Morris & Essex............. ‘ 
Canada Southern ......... ...- 74 Nashua & Lowell............ 





Cape Fear & Yadkin Valley.. Nashville, Chatta. & St. i... 











Carolina Central See f 
Centrai, of Georgia. ... N. Y., Lake Erie & West.......6, 1: 
Central, of New Jersey.... N. Y., N. H. & Hartford........ 2¢ 
Central Vermont.... ... ....s. N, Y., Providence & Boston.... 25 
Charlotte, Col. & Augusta .151 N.Y. & Oswego Midland 1 
Chartiers (P., C. & St. L.).. 213 Northeastern (8S. C.). 37 







Northern Central... 
Northern (New Hampshir 


























Chesapeake & Ohio Cana . 819 Northern Pacific 538 
Chicago & Alton.... ....... 186,156 Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain 4:6 
Chi., Burlin ton & Quincy. 16¥,176 Ohic & Mississippi.............. 151 
Chi., Clint,, Dub., & Minn....... 178 Oregon Ry. & Nav. Co.......... 464 
Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul....206, 212 Pacitic Mail.... .. ............408 312 
Chicago & Northwestern... .444, 449 Paducah & Elizabethtown..... 238 
Chicago & Pacific ...........005 96 Panama.......,-. Ppesecgeccsooecs 202 
Chi., Rock Island & Pac........ 351 Pennsylvania Railroad..... 130, 13 

Chi. & West Michigan _...... 178 Pennsylvania & New York..... 1 
Cin., Hamilton & Dayton....... 374 Pe nla & Perdido,.......... 238 
Cin., LaFayette & Chicago......202 Philadelphia & Reading 38 
Cin. & Mus, Val. (P,,C. & St. L.) 218 Phila,, Wil. & Baltimore a 
Cincinnati Southern............ 124 Pitts,, Cin, & St, Louis..,....... 218 
Cleve., Col., Cin. & Ind....1 Pitts,, Fort Wayne & Chicago ., 852 
Cleve., Mt. Vernon & Dela...... 500 Pittsburgh & Lake Erie........ 40 
Cleve., Tus, Val, & Wheeling ., 162 Pitts., Titusville & Buffalo,,.,., 319 


Col., Chic. & Ind, Cent, (P., C. 
© BG. Dedbepecscossvcicccccvooecs« & 
Col. & Hocking Valley 
Columbus & Toledo 
eee 
r 
Conn, & Passumpsic Rivers.. 
Consoiidation Coal Co 
Cumberland Valley. 
Dayton & Southeast 
DEIR WATO. ....c000cc00 v0 . oe f 
Delaware & Bound Brook..... $12 
Delaware & Hudson Canal. 96, 178 





Del. & Hud Can. Leased Lines 178 
Del., Lack. & Western,......... vis) 
Delaware Western........ rte, 
Detroit, Grand Haven & Mil.... 517 
Detroit, Lan. & No.............. 5W 
East Line & Red River......... 4%6 
East Tenn., Va. & Ga.......... 452 
PER encisseeesss ¢eececce 74 
Flint & Pere Marquette axee OD 
Galv., Houston & Henderson... 75 





Georgia R. R. & Banking Co 
Georgia R. R. Commission 
Grand Rapids & Indiana. 
Grand Trunk........ ... 
Great Western.......... 
Hannibal & St. Joseph.... ovese 162 
Han, Junc., Han. & Gettysburg 312 
Housatonic 238 
Houston & Texas Central.. é 
Huntingdon & Broad Top....... a6 
Tilinois Central 1 

Intercolonial... 
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Pitts.,Wh. & Ky. (P.,C. & St. L.)218 
Portland & Ogdensburg.. ..... 374 









Prince Edward Island.......... 162 
Providence & Worcester....... 388 
Pullman Palace Car Co........ 516 
Quincy, Mo. & Pacific. 162 
Raleigh & Gaston...... 26 
Richmond & Danville... 108 
Richmond & Petersburg.. 177 


Rome, W’town, & Ogdensb 
Rutland 
St. Louts Bridge Co f 
St. Louis, Lron Mt. & Southern. 
St. Louis, Van, & Terre Haute.. 06 
St. Paul & Duluth .............. 

St. Paul, Minn. & Man.... 
Seaboard & Roanoke 
South Carolina 


GOT scence cancostapetescs 
Texas & Pacific........... 
Troy & Boston ... 
Troy & Greenfield. . 
Union Pacific.. ..... 
Utica & Black River. 
Vermont & Canada.. 
Vermont Vailey.. . 
Vicksburg & Meridian 





Wabash, St. L. & Pacific ...... 75 
West Chester & Phila.......... 75 
Western, of Alabama........... 206 
Western North Carolina....... 188 
Western R. R. Association .... 46 






Bhd: tapus Wilmington, Col. & Augusta .. 
Kan. City, Fort Scott & Gulf...573 Wilmington & Weldon 1 
Kan. City, St. Jo. & C. Bluffs... 226 Wisconsin Central..... .... 
Kentucky Central............ 319 Wisconsin Valley..... .. ....... 
Lake Shore & Mich. South..252,258 Worcester & Nashua............ 
Lehigh Coal & Nav. Co.......... 107 


Western Union Telegraph. 


The following statements are from the report for the year 
ending June 30, 1880, presented by President Green at the 
annual meeting on Oct. 13. 

The capital stock is $41,073,410, of which there is in the 
treasury, belonging to the company, $58,855.50, leaving the 
amount outstanding, June 30, $41,014,554.50, 

The bonded debt is as follows : 
Sterling 6 per cent. bonds of 1890... 
Bonds of 1900, 7 per cent 
Bonds of 1902, 7 per cent.. 


1,308 
0, 


$96 
s ) 





Total .... <. Bakes bhG0 earetee . $6,254,308 
ge IT oe rrr ere 158,078 
Bonds outstanding June 30...... .......... 0005 eee $6,096,230 


During the year £2,100 sterling bonds of 1890 were re- 
deemed by the trustees for the sinking fund. 

Some statements of the business for three years past 
were as follows: 


1879-80. 1878-79. 1877-78. 
TT 6 eee 85,645 82,987 81,002 
Miles of wire............ ° 233,534 311,566 206,202 
No. of offices.... ....... va 9,077 8,53 8,014 
Messages sent.... ............ 29,215,509 25,070,106 23,918,874 


More miles of wire were added than in any year since 
1866, and the increase was entirely by new construction, no 
companies having been absorbed during the year. 

The earnings and expenses were, after deducting propor- 
tions due Atlantic & Pacific Company under agreement: 








1879-80, 1878-79. Increase. 
Gross earnings........$11,738,095 $10,078,897 $1,659,198 
Expenses..... ........ 6,591,455 5,809,119 7 136 
Net earnings.... $5,146,640 $4,269,778 $876,862 20.5 
Per cent. of expenses. 54. | ee ee : 


The income account for the year was as follows : 
Surplus, July 1, 1879.... 
Net earnings for the year 





seeded .. ...$5,919,109,36 
.. $428,516.93 
wd 40,000.20 
. .3,280,276,25 
.1,123,584,09 
643,476. 


ao 


| oe 
Interest on bonds 
Sinking funds ............ 
Dividends (8 per cent.)....... stink 
New lines and additional wires... 
Purchase of stocks, patents, ete 





t2 


. $403,255.14 

The report continues substantially as follows: Deducting 
from net earnings fixed charges for interest and sinking 
fund, $468,517.13, leaves a balance of net earnings of 
$4,678,122.32, being a little over 11.4 per cent. on the 
capital stock of the company outstanding. Of this, 8 per 
cent. has been paid to stockholders during the year, amount- 
ing to $8,280,276.25, and the remainder, together with part 
of the surplus with which we commenced the yea”, has been 
invested in new property by direction of the Exec .tive Com- 
mittee, believed to be of more value to the stockholders than 
if paid to them in dividends. 

The addition of 543 new offices (the cost of fitting up 
which and equipping them with instruments was charged to 
current expenses), the expense of operating these offices, and 
the transmission of 4,000,000 of messages more than the 
previous year, involving a material increase of force and 
some increase of salaries made necessary by the demand for 
operators, have increased the expenses of thé company 
nearly $800,000, against an increase in gross earnings of 
$1,660,000. It is gratifying to see, however, that the ratio 
of expenses has been reduced to 54.8 per cent. of the receipts, 
— expenses of 56.2 per cent. the previous ear, and of 
63.9 per cent. the year preceding that, and the cost per 
message reduced to the average of 22.3 cents, against 23.1 
cents the previous year, 25 cents the year preceding that, 
and 29.8 cents the year ending in 1877. 

The capital stock of the Gold & Stock Telegraph Company 
is $2,500,000, of which the Western Union Cothpany own 
$1,195,250, and the company itself owns $53,375. Its 
bonded debt is $500,000, maturmg May 1, 1885, of which it 
owns and has in its treasury $65,000. Its net earnings for 


Surplus, July 1, 1880 etine 


the year ending June 30, 1880, were $354,307.02. 
During the year there were paid regular quar- 
terly dividends at the rate of per cent. 


per annum, $35,000 for interest on bonded debt, and $130,- 
000 for construction of lines and purchase of patents. The 
surplus for the year of $38,000 has been invested in the 
American Speaking Telephone Company, of which latter 
company the Gold & Stock Company owns a two-thirds in- 
terest, and has the control And management. 

The capital stock of the International Ocean Telegraph 
Company is $1,500,000, of which the Western Union Com- 
pavy owns $1,038,500, and the company itself owns $97,300. 
It has no debt, the remainder of its bonded bebt, which feli 
due Oct. 1, 1879, amounting to $57,616, having been then 


paid. Its net earnings tor the year ending June 
30, 1880, were $229,164.73, which is equal to 
about 16¢ per cent. on its capital stock outstanding. Dur- 


ing the year there were paid the regular quarterly dividends, 
at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, and $57,616, the re- 
mainder of the bonded debt; leaving the surplus, at the close 
of the year, $125,743.32. An increase of capitalization, or 
= _ rate of dividends on the present capital, is contem- 
plated. 


Louisville & Nashville. 


At the close of the fiseal year, June 30, 1879, this company 
worked 970.20 miles of roud, including the Louisville & 
Nashville proper and its branches, the Glasgow, the Nash 
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ville & Decatur and the South & North Alabama roads. 
During the year other roads were acquired by purchase, 
lease or construction, as noted below, so that the mileage on 
June 30, 1880, the close of the fiscal year covered by the 
present report, was as follows: 


Miles 
Louisville & Nashville Main Stem................ poe tceneue 185.23 
Memphis Line............---s000 sereees Saha dewidbeghiil'nde 259.10 
Ss nainn 0 6:0050:0 ob5-4n50rekte wth eeneadtenes chee 46.00 
Bardstown Branch................... anita: tans nk beerowal 17.30 

TM 3. . os ceness0nbsaanddebmanannees chmeanen’ 110.: 
pg I a ARR Uy, 33.80 
Total, Louisville & Nashville proper.... ............ 651.73 
oS AOTE TE PE ee eae eee Teor irs 10.50 
Cumberland & Ohio, Southern Div............ 0.2.20. eee 30.50 
SEE SEROMIINE-/2,) ik a 5 «dda sen suerdueeneetionbenc-eayes’ 119.09 
eye re ae eee ... 188.88 
ee Eons acne ptno pphaeesnedanah ee aanuiien al 35.00 
RR ee oe 180.00 
New Orleans, Mobile & Texas ... ... .........0005 soeee . 141.00 
PES Ess 8s 6 0 bao oscekcachbdatesOedebsabbewsse 5.00 
IO PIII Ss ois | 0! ba vides ond aepnubede us sehebas ... 185.25 


SFT ote eee 
icin encne.40+.0402nem-aaeats 
Pensacola & Selma 





6. ORT CeO O TET rT A ie ee 1,839.95 


In addition to the above there are 30 miles of the Pensacola 
rvad now under construction, and the company has also 
acquired a controlling interest in the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& Kt. Louis road, covering 508 miles of That line is 
not included in the mileage or in any of the figures of the 
report, separate reports being rendered by its own officers. 
Of the roads included in the list above, the Pensacola, the 
Pensacola & Selma and the Selma Division were not in- 
cluded in the accounts of the Operating Department until 
the opening of the current fiscal year. Other lines were 
worked for various periods, as stated below. 

Changes in the bonded debt during the year were as fol- 
lows : 

Mortgage debt, as per last report......... ..... 2... $16,546,770 
Issued this year, Evansville, Henderson & Nashville 








bonds. . 2,400,000 

Issued this y 5,000,000 

MORON. ..; .nvnndansdo<cecssctenes esa $23,946,770 
Redeemed mortgage on main office building. ..$10,000 
* Mem, Clarksville & Louisville bonds 33,950 

__- 43,950 

Mortgage debt at close of year................... $23,902,820 


There were also redeemed during the year $20,000 Nash- 
ville & Decatur first-mortgage, and $70,000 South & North 
Alabama sterling bonds. 

The total earnings and expenses of all lines for the year 
were : 





1879-80. 1878-79. Increase. P.¢. 

Gross earnings..$7,435,843.04 $5,387,595.54 $2,048,247.50 38.0 

Expenses....... 4,208,199.41 = 3,156,823.78 = 1,052,375.63 33.3 

Net earn. ...$3,227,643.63 $2,231,771.76 $995,871.87 44.6 
Grogs earn. per 

epee 6,050.32 5,539.00 611.32 9.2 
Net’ earn. per 

“Se 2,626.24 2,295.00 331,24 14.4 
Per cent. of ex- 

penses....... 56.59 POUT ecessthsenn . 


The net earnings of each of the lines worked and the time 
during which it was worked by this company were as fol- 
lows : 

















Interest 
Time worked. Net an 
Months earnings. rentals, Net profit, 
Louis. & Nash. 
proper......... 12 $2,091,133.41 $1,077,214.68 $1,013,918.73 
N shville & De- 
SS 12 413,253.88 326,657.51 86,596.37 
South & North 
EES, 385,518.39 564,106.08  *178,587.69 
Glasgow R. R.... 12 CGT eeukaeavas 935.67 
Evans., Hen. & 
RRR. 249,138.15 118,641.33 130,496.82 
Cam, & Ohio, So. 
TS 6,342 51 23,364,22 *17,021.71 
Mobile & Mont- 
gomery........ 4,621.61 14,346.07 *9,724.46 
Owensboro & 
ash. OF ae 847.84 ..... oes *847 84 
St. Louis Div.... 2 58,759.36 50,000.00 8,759.36 
New Orleans & 
OO SSS 1 18,587.12 25,125.00 *6,537.88 
Pontchartrain.... 1 201.37 a diins- me 201.37 
I -_—— a -—— —— 
@otal....... $3,227,643.63 $2,199,454.89 $1,028,188,74 
Pensagola R.R.. 4 pt le ee 22,364.36 
Penn. & Selma.. 4 RE ee ow ikstain seco 1,044.33 
Selma Div....... 2 3,228.58 8,666.67 *5,438.00 
Ee .. $3,254,280.90 $2,208,121.56 $1,046,159.54 
Less Louisville & Nashville dividends, 8 percent.... 724,567.00 
Surplus to income account for the year........ $321,502.34 


* Deiicit. 

That portion of the report yet published does not give the 
income account in full, but we infer an income of $205,- 
833.8¢@;from other sources, for the report says : 

‘“‘ After meeting all expenses aad interest upon bonded 
and floating debt and charges upon leased lines upon the entire 
system of roads operated, including $178,587.69 charged to 
the South & North Alabama 
charged to the Cumberland & Ohio Railroad, and $9,724.40 
charged to the Mobile & Montgomery Railway (being excess 
of interest charges over net earnings of those roads, for 
which advances your company will be reimbursed), there 
was anet profit for the year of $1,251,493.20, equal to 
nearly 14 per cent. dividend on the capital stock, and out of 
which has been paid a dividend of 3 per cent. Feb. 1, and 
another of 5 per cent. Aug. 2, making dividends 
for the year of 8 per cent., with a surplus of 
nearly 6 per cent. remaining undistributed. The last divi- 
dend was the twenty-eighth cash dividend declared by your 
company since its organization. Much larger results could 
have been exhibi had your Executive included, as has 
heretofore been the invariable custom of all your previous 
administrations, the profits accrued from stocks on hand 
and the differences between the estimated and actual expen- 
ditures of the year. Had the uniform custom been observed 
as heretofore, the dividends would have shown about 17 ved 
cent., instead of only about 14 percent. The succeeding 

ear, however, will iavien the benefit from this omission to 
include, by your Executive, these net profits of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1880.” j 

The percentage of working expenses to gross earnings was 
on the Main Stem and branches, 46 34; Memphis Line, 
67.71; "Glasgow road, 94.91; Nashville & Decatur, 53.38 
South & North Alabama, 64.12; Evansville, Henderson 
& Nashville, 63.58; Mobile & Montgomery, 97.77; Cum- 
berland & Ohio, 65.13; New Orleans & Mobile, 66.18; 
Ponchartrain, 73.00: St. Louis Division, 54.00. ‘Ihe Owens- 
boro & Nashville expenses exceeded earnings, owing to a 
needed reconstruction of the line. The per cent. of 4 
on the Pensacola road was 38.68; Pensacola & Selma, 
86.88; Selma Division, 69.60. 

Comparing the line worked: for the entire year, the net 


ilroad, and $17,021.50 | 
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earnings were 43.41 per cent. of gross earnings, against 
41.43 per cent. the previous year. 

After noting that allowance must be made for the fact 
that so large a proportion of the mileage was worked only 
for a small part of the year, the report of the President, Mr. 
H. Victor Newcomb, continues substamtially as follows. It 
first speaks of the 


OPERATING DEPARTMENT. 


The total mileage for the year made by engines was 5,627, 
177, and the cost of repairs $237,007.32, or 3.2118 cents 
per mile. This is about 0.16 cents per mile greater than the 
previous year, the difference being more than accounted for 
in the advance in material of all kinds, an advance and con- 
sequent increased cost that may be looked for during the 
coming year. 

During the year one new passenger engine (No. 201) was 
built. In addition there have been 40 other engines thor- 
oughly overhauled and repaired at the Louisville shops; 60 
others have been overhauled and thoroughly repaired at 
the different machine shops of the eompany at 
other points on the line. Four engines have been condemned 
7 ~ up for scrap, and one sold to Birmingham Rolling 

ill Co, 

With the roads taken into your system during the past 
fiscal year there wera received locomotives as fe lan Mo- 
bile & Montgomery, 23; St. Louis Division, 24; Owensboro 
& Nashville, 2; and New Orleans & Mobile, 24. 

The locomotives received with the Mobile & Montgom- 
ery were found, by close inspection, to be as a class in poor 
condition; those received with the New Orleans & Mobile 
were not much better, and the engines on the St. Louis Di- 
vision were also very much run owe, and will require a 
large amount of repairs. 

By an exchange of engines among the different divisions, 
sending the lighter ones where the grades are lightest, or on 
branches where light trains only are hauled, it is thought 
that 12 new engines will fill all requirements during the com- 
ing fiscal year, and these have already been contracted for. 
From the fact, however, that the average of the 205 engines 
now in use on roads south of Louisville and Henderson, and 
north of Memphis and Montgomery, is 10.70 years, and the 
exceptionally hard service they have been subjected to dur- 
ing the last year, the cost of engine repairs will be greater 
for the ensuing year than the one just closed. 

During the year there were built and charged to repairs 7 
passenger, 2 baggage, 1 pay-train, 69 box, 27 stock, 48 gon- 
dola, 52 flat and 5 oil-tank cars. Seven Pullman cars were 
thoroughly repaired. There were built and charged to con- 
struction account 183 box, 1 gondola, 48 flat, 12 coal, 1 
director’s and 1 pile driver car, 

The automatic brake has been placed on 57 passenger, 
sleeping and baggage cars, at a cost of $5,521.21. The con- 
dition of the whole passenger and freight equipment is fully 
equal to if not better than at the close of the previous fis- 
cal year. 

All new cars are now made toa standard pattern, which 
will, in the not distant future, insure uniformity. The box, 
stock and gondola cars are 80 feet long, and flats 82 feet 
long. The trucks of all are exactly alike and perfectly in- 
terchangeable. The axles are of the size known as the “ Car- 
Builders’ Standard,” and the wheel seats turned sufficiently 
far inside the wheels to allow them to be pressed inward for 
the 4 ft. 8! in., or Northern standard gauge. (This road is 
of 5 ft. gauge.) Itis intended eventually to have but one pat- 
tern of axle, brass and oi] box on the line. The same plan is 
intended to be carried out with reference to all other parts 
of passenger and freight cars. The total number of cars 
now on the line he only about 2.64 cars to the mile 
operated, which is inadequate, but the number contracted 
for, it is hoped, will prove sufficient except in the business 
season of the year, when the number that would prove 
adequate to answer all calls would be diflicult to estimate. 

There have been laid on the whole line 7,298 tons of steel 
rails, and 8,162 tons of iron rails the last year, or 2,438 tons 
more of steel rails and 1,299 tons more of iron rails than in 
the preceding year. The total amount of steel and iron 
rails laid during this year has,been 10,456 tons, against 8,212 
tons the previous year. The renewals on the southern divis- 
ions (excepting the Memphis Division) have been mostly of 
steel. 

The bridges on the various roads that have been for a 
longer period under the control of this company are in good 
condition, and will during this fiscal year require but little 
more than ordinary renewal of timbers, etc. But on some 
of the roads lately purchased, and especially on the Mobile 
& Montgomery Railway, the Henderson Division, and the 
St. Louis Division, considerable expense will have to be in- 
curred to bring the bridges up to the same standard, 


CONSTRUCTION ACCOUNT. 





1878-79. 1870-80. 
Main Stem. . ......... ‘ os B152,508,86 $174,717.21 
Bardstown Branch ......... aig 240.25 
Knoxville Branch........ apy 2,452.13 
Cecilian Branch... .... issaeated 235.91 
Clarksville Division............ 7,687.31 
Memphis Division... ... ....... . 5,809.04 
Nashville & Decatur Divisiou 11,739.21 14,336.41 


8. & N. Alabama............ 39,580.14 


35,336.49 


RE oon rus acy vs $220,258.85 
Henderson Division ; ; 


$277,563.88 
RAE MEP re 15,961.41 
ae GONE i359 os op cecccd grace $203,525.20 


The above shows an increase of $57,305.03 over the pre- 
vious vear on the same lines operated, This is due to the 
following expenses : 


Telegraph line between Louisville and Bowling Green.. $3,364.75 
TREY GOCE TOOOTGOTD. oo ciccccc coos ccccscccescscece 4,674.83 
Automatic air-brake.................06 sees. sebeepows 6, 921.21 
PD Ss oeW ened ocat att Vike" Owherddr eaboobe . 11,582.45 
Se ED OED pvc i o0as cadec si icdnsleedincdcdarcdsh 14,475.55 


These amounts, with the increased amount of steel laid 
(the difference between which and cost of iron is chargeable 
to construction account), and the amount of $188,407.82 for 
additional new cars, shows an actual decrease (outside of 
these expenditures) in construction account. 4 * * 

During the year the Cumberland & Ohio Railroad bas been 
finished (with the ——— of about $5,000 for masonry yet 
to be erected or rebuilt), at an expense of $250,113.28, to 
Greensburg, a distance of 3014 miles. This road is finished 
in every ect as a first-class road, with steel (upon the 
heavy grades) and iron rails, iron bridges and first-class 
equipment. The entire cost of completing this road will be 
a jittle over $255,000, not including the interest account. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 

The year "nder review has probably been the most event- 
ful and stirring in the history of your company. A period 
of unparalleled prosperity, following national resumption, 
and successive seasons of abundant harvests, with rigid 
economy of the people, produced an Po he revival) 
and activity in ail channels of trade and commerce through- 
out the land. 

The return of prosperity brought among its first legiti- 
mate fruits restoration of confidence in railroad properties, 
with a consequent irrepressible tendency on all sides to rail- 
way building and extension, and your board deemed it vital 
to the protection of your traffic, and the extension of your 
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legitimate business, to secure without delay certain con- 
necting lines which it was feared might otherwise pass under 
control of interests inimical to yo, as other roads Lene- 
fiting from the improvement of the times would speedily 
— the ability to become competitors for these proper- 
es. 

imbued with this belief, your present Executive, at the 
first meeting of your board following your last annual elec- 
tion introduced resolutions looking to the speedy acquisition 
and control of both the Mobile & Montgomery Railway and 
the New Orleans & Mobile Railroad. As you are already 
apprised, both of the lines were secured to your system dur- 
ing the year. Your management was _ disappointed 
in the physical condition of the Mobile & Mont- 
gomery Railway. Upon taking possession of that 
property an examination of the bridges revealed the 
necessity of immediate large outlays to place them in safe 
condition. Notwithstanding the low cost of steel prevailin 
for a series of years, less than five miles of steel were founc 
to have been laid upon this road before it passed under your 
control; and iron, which has been laid less than three years, 
is so inferior that it has now to be taken up, as it is rt seed 
so badly worn as to require renewal. The rolling stock and 
motive power upon this road was found also to be inadequate 
to its economical and satisfactory operation. Large ex- 
penditures for the improvement of its bridges and the sub- 
stitution of steel for iron rails will be required for the next 
few years before this property can be so operated as to 
secure the best attainable results. 

The New Orleans & Mobile Railroad, on the other hand, is, 
upon the whole, in excellent physical condition, the greater 
portion of the road being laid with steel, and the bridges 
unexceptional, and, barring the condition of docks at Mo- 
bile and terminal facilities upon the levee at New Orleans, 
is all that could be desired, tonsiderable outlays, however, 
will be required next year to repair the dock at Mobile and 
the levee at New Orleans, after which most satisfactory re- 
sults are confidently expected to be realized from this valu- 
able property. 

Following the purchase of the Mobile & Montgomery Rail- 
way, the aggressive and og et pursued by the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway management 
forced your board to seek the control of this road in order to 

wevent its completing a threatened parallel and competing 
ine from Owensboro, on the Ohio River, to Nashville. This 
result was effected by the purchase of a majority of the 
stock of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis ilway, 
and that road is now operated in harmony with your 
system. Prior to securing control of the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway, your company 
had purchased the Kentucky and Tennessee divisions, 
of the St. Louis & Southeastern Railroad; and the 
Indiana and Illinois divisions of that road having passed under 
the control of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Rail- 
way, your company assumed (direct from the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway), the Jease of that road, 
and is now operating it as a continuous through line from 
St. Louis to Nashville, with most satisfactory results. At 
the same time the majority of the stock of the Owensboro 
& Nashville Railroad was purchased from the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway, and the extension of this 
road to the coal fields, and probably to Russeliville, is a sub- 
ject for your serious consideration. 

Opportunity having offered to acquire the Pensacola and 

Pensacola & Selma railroads, the former an almost indis- 
vensable adjunctand feeder of the Mobile & Montgomery 
tailway, your management secured those properties upon 
what was deemed at the time favorable terms, and their 
operation since they have come under your control has ex- 
ceeded all expectation, 

The relations of your company with the Goengie system of 
railroads have been in the past a source of embarrassment, 
and your present management has earnestly endeavored to 
effect favorable and friendly relations with its connecting 
lines in that territory. The result has been satisfactorily 
achieved through the establishment of harmonious and 
friendly alliances and traffic arrangements with those 
roads, which have been formally ratified by their 
managements and» your own. In furtherance of the 
amicable and friendly policy thus established, the Geor- 
gia Railroad and Georgia Central Railroad, joint owners of 
the Selma Division of the Western Railroad of Alabama, 
have leased to your company during the past year, with an 
option to purchase a one-half interest, that portion of road 
extending from Montgomery to Selma, affording rom come 

yvany protection in its rates on that portion of its legitimate 
com Aisty known as Montgomery territory. Owing to the 
acquisition of this line, and the extension, prone. of 
your system from Montgomery to ew Orleans, 
apprehensions, apparently, as to the policy of your 
company arose on the part of some of _your 
competing lines, notably in the case of the Chicago, 
St. Louis & New Orleans Railroad, and for a time 
your company was compelled to follow that company in the 
successive and repeated reductions inaugurated by it in 
competitive passenger rates. Finally, your company, find- 
ing the passive policy it observed was misinterpreted, was 
compelled to enter the territory of that road and 
inaugurate a reduction of freight rates. Conferences 
having ensued, friendly relations were re-established, 
which, as in the case of all competing and rw vig | 
lines, it is the earnest desire of your board to maintain, It 
is gratifying to be able to assure you that so far from 
suffering any loss of revenue, your company emerged from 
this contest with a positive gain in revenue, and a large 
saving of mileage expense from the withdrawal of the extra 
train heretofore operated to accommodate the Milan con- 
nection of the Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans Railroad. 

Your management will be pardoned for reference to this 
incident, which is simply done as an assurance to the stock- 
holders of the confident belief that your system, as now per 
fected, is invulnerable to the attacks and assaults of any of 
its competitors. While cordial and harmonious relations 
will be studiously observed, yet your management realizes 
and appreciates the strength and ability of your present sys- 
tem as affording ample guarantee against all unjust and 
aggressive assaults on the part of any of its competing lines, 

t is pleasant to note that, notwithstanding the important 
accessions made to your property during the year under re- 
view, and the natural apprehensions which have arisen on 
the part of neighboring roads, satisfactory relations have 
been secured with connecting lines by the practice of a con- 
ciliatory yet firm policy. Your management has never con- 
templated the exercise of an aggressive policy in dealing 
with its connections or competitors, and what has been ac- 
complished in the way of extension to your system has 
been done solely with a view to the protection and extension 
of your natural and legitimate business, and in no single in- 
stance from a spirit of aggrandizement. 

It is also gratifying that your board is enabled to express 
the confident belief that of the several lines of road recently 
acquired by purchase, lease or otherwise, they are each and 
severally capable, when placed in the physical condition 
necessary to their efficient and economical operation, of earn 
ing not only the interest upon their cost and charges to 
your company, but in several cases, a large and yearly in 
creasing surplus revenue. * * 

Your company has long felt the importance of more satis. 
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factory connections with the Texasjsystem of roads than it 
has enjoyed. This want isnow partially supplied by the 
completion of the Louisiana & Texas Rail which gives 
your company a line, via its long haul to New Orleans, for 
points in Southern Texas not heretofore attainable, upon 
advantageous terms. Your connections with Arkansas and 
Northern Texas are not so satisfactory, however, and your 
management heve had presented to them  sev- 
eral schemes which, with moderate aid upon 
your part, will place your system in more direct communi- 
cation with the valuable of Arkansas and Northern 
Texas than is now . is is a question that vitally 
concerns avd iaterests the trade and commerce of the cities 
of Louisville, Memphis and intermediate points, and it is 
believed those communities can be relied upon to heartily co- 
operate and extend to your meonagenoes substantial aid in 
the way of building the most feasible line to secure the de- 
sired results, . i 

Your management, in pursuance of the conservative 
policy it has obeerved, has not undertaken a retaliatory and 
probibitory method of dealing with those connections which 
at present bar the way to the opening of legitimate com- 
merce and trade with these sections, but has believed, and 
yet cherishes the hope, that satisfactory arrangemeuts may 
possibly yet be made which will yield to your company its 
just proportion of trade which the universal laws of com- 
merce naturally accord to it. 

It is urgently recommended that, in order to properly 
develop and build up the unlimited business that awaits 
your company at the great cities of St. Louis and Chicago, 
that as speedily as circumstances admit the road already 
sartially graded, extending from Madisonville, Ky., on the 
ine of tae Henderson Division, to a point on the Ohio River 
opposite Shawneetown, Ll, shall be completed. Surveys and 
estimate have been ordered and are now nee prepared of 
this line, and your management cannot too confidently predict 
the highly favorable results which a shorter and more direct 
communication with St. Louis and Chicago will produce. 
At Shawneetown direct connection can be effected with the 
Cairo & Vincennes Railroad, and the most favorable terms 
for the interchange of business are held out by the manage- 
ment of that line, which, with its favorable connections 
affords to your lines what is deemed the most feasible and 
favorable line to St. Louis, Chicago and intermediate points. 

During the past year a yey mill and another furnace 
have been erected on the line of the South & North Alabama 
at Birmingham, Ala., which important enterprises may be 
relied upon to produce increased earnings upon that road. 
Other furnaces and manufactories are projected, and the re- 
vival of the iron industries is one of the most important 
factors in effecting an increased revenue from the line of that 
road. A liberal and fostering care in aid of the continued 
and further development of the coal and iron interests is 
esteemed by your management as of the highest importance, 


CONCLUSION, 


The very large additions to your system accomplished 
during the fiscal year under review have necessarily in- 
volved largooutlays and raised seo $ obligations, and the 
projected financial methods contemplated by your manage- 
ment in the disposition of the debts thus created should nat- 
urally possess deep interest to the owners of this property. 
As has already been stated, it is confidently believed that the 
new properties acquired will all become self-sustaining when 
placed in the physical condition essential to their economic 
and efficient operation, and that in the case of ‘several of 
these new roads a handsome and yearly increasing surplus 
over the charges your company have assumed may be abso- 
lutely relied upon. 

It appeared to your management that the funding of the 
entizve indebtedness created in a single series of long mort- 
gage bonds at 6 percent. per annum was the 
most feasible and practical method for the final disposition of 
the obligations created, and your Executive has received the 
cordial and unanimous  saremenane of your board of 
management in the financial measures recommended by him 
to relieve your company from all floating and short deben- 
ture obligations. Accordingly a general mortgage of 
$20,000,000, covering the main stem and branches and 
other divisions of your road in Kentucky and Tennessee, has 
been determined upon, of which issue an amount sufficient 
to retire the first and second mortgage bonds of your 
company will be reserved in the hands of the trustee, and 
the remainder will be employed to retire at maturity the 
debentures issued on account of the purchase of the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis stock. All other short de- 
bentures, together with floating debt of your company, will 
likewise be funded, and itis now estimated that a sale of 
$5,000,000 of the projected issue will provide for all require- 
ments, together with the liquidation of the floating debt 
thus placing your company financially in a position o 
strength and independence never l.efore enjo ed, probably, 
since its organization, With the realization of these projected 
financial measures, your management will have brought to 
final and successful consummation the plans and policy which 
have been deemed essential and indispensable to place upon 
a secure, stable aad commanding position the great propert; 
intrusted to their charge, and with conservative and Le mr 
ca] management in the future, together with the continued 
prosperity and owe of the country, it is confidently pre- 
dicted that the lines of road now comp in your system 
are only in the incipiency of their productiveness to their 
owners and of usefulness to the 7 at lorge. 

In closing this report, your rd and Executive cannot 
too highly commend to your grateful appreciation the fealty 
to duty, efficiency and devotion to your interests of the 
general officers of this organization. The faithfulness and 
zeal manifested repeatedly by Pp employés, who upon 
numerous occasions exhibit t readiness to hazard Vite 
itself in the protection of your property and discharge of 
their duty, is deserving of the highest commendation and 
appreciation at your hands. 


Indiana, Bloomington & Western. 


This company succeeded, through foreclosure, to the main 
line of the Indianapolis, ey oy ng & Western, and has 
just published a statement of its year’s operations. The 
present company took possession Aug. 9, 1879, but for the 

urpose of a clear statement, and to enable comparisons to 

» made hereafter, the report is made for the full year end- 
ing June 80, 1880, 

The line owned is from Indianapolis, Ind., to Pekin, IL, 
202.83 miles, and leases the use of the Peoria & Springfield 
road from Pekin to Peoria, 9.2 miles, making a line of 211.5 
miles worked. 

In the reorganization provision was made for $3,300,000 
stock: $1,000,000 preferred first-mortgage bonds; $3,500,- 
000 first-mortgage bonds ; $1,500,000 second-mortgage and 
$1,500,000 income bonds. The amounts thus far issued are 
not stated, The preferred bonds bear 7 per cent.; the first 
and second mortgage, 8 per cent, for three years, 4 per 
cent, for two years, 5 per cent. for three years and 6 per 
cent, thereafter (from 1887). 

The traffic for the year, so far as stated, was as follows: 


Freight train mileame. .0....00csccccssseces veges SPF 827,885 
POSSENAEY WATONEG Saco ine cee ccvevscesshepheccey devete 12,563,327 
TOMMASO WALADED, . vcrccecher ccc ccsbysveck vacngutehiaees 61,314,005 
Average freight train load, tons....... giVb celeste tvhan Be 74,06 


THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


The average receipts and expenses pér train mile and per 
unit of traffic were as follows, iu cents: 


Receipt. Cost. Net. 
Per passenger train mile............... 93.530 55.840 37.690 
Per freight train mile.................. 92.527 58.297 34.230 
Per passenger per mile..............-.. 2.830 1,690 1.140 
RIN CRIED poncsctccakecccensae oe 1.251 0.787 0,464 


The large proportion of througi business accounts for the 
low rates on both freight and passenger traffic. 

The report states that for the year ending June 30, 1879, 
the mileage earned by cars of this road on foreign roads 
(886,390.47 in amount) was credited to earnings, but car 
mileage paid was not charged in expenses, thus making the 
earnings as reported greater than they really were by the 
amount so credited. In order to make a fair comparison 
between the two years the mileage so included in earnings 
in 1878-79 has been deducted. The result shows as follows: 


1879-80, 1878-79 Inc. or Dec. Per ct. 
if 


Passengers ....$356,120.85 $296,929.25 1. $59,200.60 19.9 
Freight ....... 766,011.26 734,630.46 1. 31,380.80 4.3 
Mailandexp's. 27.964.01 26,142.24 I. 1,822.67 7.0 
Miscellaneous., 6,241.47 28,256.84 I, 8,004.63 28.4 


$1,085,938.79 1, $100,408.70 92 

847,663.23 D. 152,402.40 18.0 
106.1 
474.72 9.2 


Total. ..$1,186,347.49 
Expenses... 695,260.83 





Net earnings. ..$401.086,66 

Gross earnings 
per mile... 

Net earnings 


$208,275.56 I, $: 


6,609.18 5,134.46 1, 


per mile... . 321.972 1,126.66 L, 1,195,32 106,1 
Per cent. of ex 
penses.. 58,65 72.30 Dz, 13,65 18,9 


The reduction in expenses has been made in spite of the 
fact that during the past year 3,000 tons of steel rails costing 
(after deducting amount received for old iron rails) about 
$150,000, were laid and charged te expenses. 

The income accoiint for the year was as follows: 
Net earnings, as above ; » Ge cee sece see 491,086.66 
Track rentals . .. $37,624.27 
Car rental..... Be 6,000.00 
Taxes and admioistration ..» 20,837.56 
Interest on bonds paid . 195,750.00 
Purchase account . . os heen eda Se 14,160.80 
0, Adams, contract for cars. ... 44,702.71 
Right of way and real estate Jiens 14,612.20 
Purchasers’ account ‘ A 17, 148,02 

350,835.56 


ec cgcens sbébends Mee 

The interest paid was $42,000 on first-mortgage preferred 
bonds; $107,625 on first-mortgage bonds and $46,125 on 
second-mortgage bonds. 

The report of President Corbin says: ‘* While the freight 
earnings for the year ending June 30, 1880, are only in ex- 
cess of those for the previous year $31,380.70, the passenger 
earnings increased $59,200.60, of which $13,486.35 was in 
cash collections made by conductors, showing a gain of over 
100 per cent. ; also a gain of about 20 per cent. in local ticket 
sales. The gain in cash collections of over 100 per cent. is 
the increase in collections by conductors on trains since the 
board was changed in September, 1879. 

“The $77,258.21 received on through passenger business 
shows that the road is advantageously located, as this busi- 
ness has come to us notwithstanding our inability to form 
any arrangements with either eastern or western connec- 
tions whick would facilitate our working through business 
to advantage, .-Neither the express nor mail business shows 
any considerable increase; but new arrangements have been 
made by which, from July 1. the express earnings are at the 
rate of $16,000 per year, and the mail $24,224.68, being an 
increase upon express business of $7,448.31, and upon mail 
business of $4,811.51. 

“At present we have 62 miles of steel rails, and the 
roadbed is in good condition; but it is absolutely 
necessary that many improvements and repairs should 
be made upon the wroperty, especially in view of the 
fact that within a few years the fixed charges will be 
larger, and the property should be placed in proper 
condition to pay such greater interest. 

‘*We have no terminal facilities in Indianapolis, except 
over other roads and involving great expense. It is 
necessary to build a bridge across the White River, anda 
track from there to the Union Depot in Indianapolis. 
This we have arranged to do in connection with the Indian- 
apolis, Decatur & Springfield Railway Company, each 
sharing the expense. We have also arranged for the pur- 
chase of grounds sufficient for our local freight purposes. 
Our present yard at Indianapolis is too small for our busi- 
ness; and we shal) either be obliged to buy more land and 
add to it, or else sell what we have and move the yard to 
some other location. 

‘A large number of stations are without any station build- 
ings, and many of those we have are old and out of repair, 
and some need entire renewals. Several bridges will have to 
be entirely replaced by new ones, and quite an amount of 
trestle-work must be converted into solid earth embank- 
ments. 

“The General Manager estimates the necessary expendi- 
tures during the year as follows : 

New iron bridges .. ...........-. éudd sa diendbedeeeiweeae $30,000 
New ro bridge, and terminal facilities at Indiana- 


Balance, surplus 


ss pc) a stecbcckse Soa¥ 75,000 
Station houses along the line....... 0... eeecceeee 25,000 
New station house at Crawfordsville 4,000 
New station house at Bloomington.... 6,000 
New yard at Indianapolis..... .. . 13.000 

Ee LD icnncuehecan Se ee ee - $153,000 


“In addition to this, the board_of directors have in con- 
templation a measure which will greatly facilitate the oper- 
ations of the road and reduce the operating expenses, which 
if adopted, will involve an outlay of $100,000, which, addec 
to the above, will require a total disbursement during the 

ear of $253,000. All of the above disbursments are abso- 
utely necessary for the preservation of the property and 
the economical operation of the road, and, in addition, there 
is the constantly recurring question of the necessity of low- 
ering the heavier grades. The General Manager claims that 
with an expenditure of $300,000.involving an annual inter- 
est charge of $18,000 to $21,000 per annum, from $50,000 
to $60,000 per annum can be saved in expenses. But Jeay- 
ing the matter of altering the grades out of the question for 
the present, it is evident that the expenditures upon the 
property absolutely necessary will absorb the entire surplus 
for that purpose, and prevent any interest on incomes or 
divicend on stock being paid at present. 

‘‘In my opinion, the very first, principle to be observed in 
the management of the property is to see that the fixed 
charges are provided for beyond any contingency whatever; 
and, to this end, it is absolutely necessary that the road should 
be placed and kept in first-class condition. When this is ac- 
cotuplished, it will be time enough to discuss the question of 
dividends upon income bonds and stock. I[t is certainly as 
much for the interests of both the last named classes of se- 
curities as for any other that this policy should be pursued, 
for it is constantly adding to their valueeach year; and 
when dividends can once be declared upon them, the road 
will be in a condition to maintain them regularly year by 

ear, and make both stock and income bonds a sure and re- 
liable dividend-paying investment,” 
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Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago. 


This company, successor through foreclosure to the In- 
dianapolis, Ciucinnati & LaFayette, owns property described 
in the report as follows: 

The assets are as follows: The railway from Cincinnati 
to LaFayette, 175 miles in length, all laid with steel, 50 miles 
of side track, and — terminals in each of the cities of 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis and LaFayette, with a large equip- 
ment, hereafter described; the Lawrenceburg Branch, 5 
miles in length, owned entire by this company; the Harrison 
Branch, 7 miles in length, owned by this company; the Fair- 
land, Franklin & Martinsville Railroad, 38 miles in length, 
owned entirely by this company; the Cincinnati, LaFayette 
& Chicago Railroad, 75 miles in length, substantially owned 
by this company, subject to $1,120,000 of first-mortgage 
bonds and 6 per cent. interest upon one-half the cost of fs 
miles of track leased. Our company owns all of the second- 
mortgage bonds, $1,120,000, and 95 per cent. of the 
$1,860,000 of stock. The Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis 
& Chicago Railway Company, from July 1, 1880, operates 
these various lines, amounting to 300 miles of railway, under 
one management, and subject to payments of $88 000 a 
month, or $660,000 per annum, for interest, rentals and 
taxes, It owns the following equipment; 60 locomotives, 44 
coaches, 4 parlor cars, 18 baggage and mail cars, and 1,864 
freight cars, all in good order, 

The present company came into possession March 1 last, 
The management was not changed, however, and the report 
is made for the full fiscal year ending June 30, 1880, without 
any break. 

The operations of the Cincinnati, LaFayette & Chicago 
are not included, as possession was not taken until the close 
of the year. That road consists of 57 miles of road, from 
Templeton, Ind., to Kankakee, Ill,, and the right to use 18 
miles of the Lake Erie & Western track, from Templeton to 
LaFayette, 

The general account is as follows: 

Stock ($17,778 per mile).... 

Bonds ($33,333 per mile)........... cscesceveceeeeees 
Bills and accounts payable....... 

Interest, four months 
Profit and loss. . 


$4,090,000.00 
7.499,900.00 
379,618.93 
69,542.00 
67,261, 18 


- | re ahi «hagas 
Road, ete. ($51,791 per mile)..... 
Sundry railrvad securities...... 
EE BP eA ER 
Accounts and balances receivable. .. 
Cash 


vececcceuseee «+ $12,016,322,11 
.. ..$11,653,007.19 

nee 87,071.95 
91,724.61 
155,777.78 
28,740.58 

—-——— $1 2,016, 322.11 

Bills and accounts payable include the June pay-rolls and 
supply bills, since paid. The profit and Joss and interest 
accounts are for the four months during which the new com- 
pany worked the road. 

The bonded debt consists of $1,600,000 bonds of 1858; 
$499,000 bonds of 1862; $1.501,000 Cincinnati & Indiana 
bonds of 1867, and $44,800 funded coupons, $2,800,000 
bonds of 1867, with $79,100 funded coupons; $187,000 
equipment bonds, and $789,000 of the new company’s con- 
solidated bonds. The total bonds surviving the foreclosure 
amount to $6,710,900. The reduction in the total bonded 
debt is $3,826, 150. 

The traffic for the year was as follows: 





Train mileage: 1879-80. 1878-79. Ine. or Dee. P.e. 
Passenger............ NE sve oltde-on) aaubieeenges cit “ 
SS eae EES © ako nce cus odrewd cb ae ee aabes 
Service and switching SMD Noe ends ceeds cubic drntpwtace Loe 

Total... 1,488,033 1,160,551 I.. 327,482 28.2 


Car mileage: 


Pass. train cars 2,729,758 2,600,729 I 129,029 5.0 
Freight cars.......... 4,437,305 3,804,098 I 633.207 16.6 
Passengers carried. .. 671,985 521,580 I... ° 150,405 28.8 
Passenger mileage... 23,544,228 17,689,617 I.,. 5,854,611 33.1 
Tons freight carried,. £31,596 540.815 I.. 290,781 53.8 
Tonnage mileage... 76,088,352 48,637,803 1..27,450,549 56.4 


Av. train load: 


Passengers, No...... ee a Free el ae 
Freight, tons..... 5 RN. «5 tenes sundae estan 

Av. receipt: 
Per pass. per mile... 2.54 cts. 2.72 cts. D.. O18cts. 6.6 
Per ton per mile ..... 1.34 * oe D,. Of .7F+:8h6 


The cost of engine service was 15.94 cents per mile run- 
Of the freight car mileage 73.65 per cent. was of loaded 
cars. Through passenger trains earned an average of $1.50 
per mile run; local and commutation passenger trains, $0.78; 
freight, $2.22 per mile. 

The earnings for the year were as follows: 

1879-80. 1878-79. Inc. or Dec. P. c. 


Passengers..... $564,550.61 $460,431.99 I..$104,118.62 22.6 
Freight......... 1,052,181.01 763,420.02 I., 288,760.99 37.8 
Mail, express, 
Aaa 144,509.99 118,849.44 I.. 25,660.55 2186 
a $1,761,241.61 $1,342,701.45 I..$418,540,16 31.2 
Expenses and 
taxes......... 1,223,042,.65 834,781.15 T.. 389,161.50 46.6 








Net earn- 


ings...... $537,298.96 $507,920.30 I 29,378.66 5.8 
Gross earn. per 
ee Se 7,827.74 6,921.14 I.. 906.60 13.1 
Net earn. pe 
DE cxcceove 2,387.99 2,618.15 D 230.16 8.8 
Per cent. of 
expenses..... 69.49 63.17 I.. 7.32 118 


The increase in earnings was very large, but was almost 
equalled by that in expenses, chiefly due to extensive renew- 
als asexplained below. The mileage worked in 1878-79 was 
194 miles. 

The President’s report states, as to the reorganization, that 
“in February, 1880, the railway and property of the In- 
dianapolis, Cincinnati & LaFayette Railroad Company and 
the Cincinnati & Indiana Railroad Company were sold under 
foreclosure sale, and purchased by trustees for the benefit of 
various lien-holders. They organized the Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis, St. Louis & Chicago Railway Company, with a capi- 
tal stock of $4,000,000, and took the property subject to 
$7,500,000 of bonds. They also assumed a floating debt of 
about $250,000 for supplies and material turned over by the 
Receiver. There is also $110,000 due as a final balance in 
settlement of the overdue coupons upon the Reynolds bonds, 
so called, which the company has agreed to, and will pay 
next September (Sept. 1880). Since the foreclosure a further 
debt of $140,U00 has been incurred for the purchase of the 
securities of the Cincinnati, LaFayette & Chicago Railroad 
Company. The liabilities of the company, then, correctly 
revised and stated, are: Stock, $4,000,000; floating debt 
(nearly), $500,000; bonded debt, $7,500,000. * * * 

“The gross earnings of all the lines for the year ending 
June 80, 1880, were $2,276,768. The net earnings, after 
paying interest, taxes and rentals, was over 4 per cent. upon 
the new stock. Large sums were spent for improvements, 
and charged directly in operating expenses, such as $125,C00 
for steel rails, $75,000 for new freight cars, in addition to 
$108,000 charged for repairs and rebuilding of old cars, and 
$35,000 for six miles of new side tracks, and $10,000 for ex- 
penses of reorganization,” 

An increase in earnings 1s hoped for from the general im- 
provement in business and rates, and especially from the 
connection with the Cincinnati Southern, for which ample 
facilities have been provided, 





